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Survey of the World. 


The Anthracite The convention of et 
Coal-Miners gates representing the 

miners on strike in the 

anthracite coal districts, which was called 
by President Mitchell on the 8th inst., 
decided last Saturday afternoon, after a 
session of two days, to accept the offered 
increase of 10 per cent. in wages upon the 
following conditions: That the mine 
owners should agree to pay the higher 
wages until April Ist; to abolish the slid- 
ing scale in the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
districts, and to adjust other grievances 
complained of with committees of their 
own employees. There were 857 dele- 
gates present. It had generally been ex- 
pected that the miners would insist upon 
an increase of more than Io per cent., for 
Mitchell had declared publicly that this 
was not enough, and many thought that 
for political reasons the mine owners 
could be induced to make further conces- 
sions. During the first day of the con- 
vention the men seemed united in opposi- 
tion to a settlement on the basis of 10 per 
cent., and to be in favor of demanding 
recognition of the union. On the second 
day, however, the whole matter was re- 
ferred to a committee of thirteen, of 
which President Mitchell was chairman ; 
and the committee’s report recommended 
a settlement upon the terms that are set 
forth above. The report was approved 
by unanimous vote after a short debate, 
and the convention adjourned. It was 
plain enough that President Mitchell’s in- 
fluence was dominant. Reports having 
been published that his course had been 
affected by political considerations and 
that he had been in conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Republican leaders, he 
declared that these had no foundation in 


fact. The convention’s resolutions pro- 
pose that all questions at issue be submit- 
ted to arbitration, if the mine owners do 
not accept the terms approved by the 
delegates. They also provide that the 
strikers shall not resume work at any col- 
liery until the operators shall have ac- 
cepted the decision and the miners shall 
have been informed by the officers of the 
union that the strike is ended. After 
adjournment an impression prevailed at 
first in the mining region that the oper- 
ators would promptly accept the terms; 
on Monday, however, there were expres- 
sions of doubt as to the operators’ action. 
Two days before the assembling of the 
convention there was at the Oneida mines 
of Coxe Brothers & Co., twelve miles 
from Hazleton, a riot in which one of the 
Coal and Iron Police, Ralph Mills, was 
killed by strikers, and another was se- 
verely wounded. A striker was danger- 
ously wounded, and a dozen non-union 
men ‘suffered more or less injury. A 
large body of strikers assembled near the 
collieries and attacked the non-union men 
as they were on their way to work. The 
special policemen were driven back, and 
there was much shooting by both parties. 
The attacking strikers were Poles and 
Hungarians. On the same day there was 
a procession of more than 20,000 strikers 
in Scranton. 
] 


The last weeks of the cam- 
pg paign find the orators of each 
party hard at work. Mr. Bryan 
and Gov. Roosevelt are still the most in- 
dustrious of them all. The first has been 
making speeches in many places on his 
way to New York for a brief visit there, 
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as the guest of Mr. Croker and Tam- 
many, and an addressin Madison Square 
Garden. The Governor has been moving 
eastward by easy stages from the moun- 
tain States. Question and answer pass- 
ing back and forth between these two 
candidates have made their addresses 
quite entertaining. Altgeld has come to 
the Eastern seaboard with a bunch of 
speeches and the news that the Republi- 
cans have a campaign fund of “ from 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000.” Mr. Cam- 
pau, the Michigan member of the Demo- 
cratic Committee, says he has unearthed 
a plot of the manufacturers to help Mc- 
Kinley by issuing notices that their fac- 
tories will be closed if. Bryan is elected. 
The firms and corporations so offend- 
ing should be punished, he says, by a 
general Democratic boycott. Ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison publishes a statement ex- 
plaining that he will make no speeches 
because he has “left the choir loft and 
taken a seat in the pews.” He opposes 
Bryan for the reasons that moved him to 
do so in 1896, and he criticises the Re- 
publican policy only in the matter of the 
legislation for Porto Rico. He still thinks 
that the revenue law for that island was 
“a grave departure from right princi- 
ples.” Ex-President Cleveland defines 
his position by saying that it is set forth 
in his letter of April, 1895, to the business 
men of Chicago on the currency question. 
In Ohio, Frank Monnett, recently the Re- 
publican Attorney-General of that State, 
says he will vote for Bryan, asserting 
that his attempts to prosecute trusts were 
thwarted by Republican influence, and 
that the Government at Washington is 
on the side of the combinations. The 
registration of voters in New York for 
the coming election has been unexpected- 
ly large. 
friends say they have detected signs of 
“a tidal wave ” for him, the general drift 
of evidence for the last two weeks tends 
rather to support the very confident pre- 
dictions of Republican leaders that Mc- 
Kinley will have a large majority. 

& . 
Names for the University canvassed 
ee ee oe week the ballots 
cast by the judges who were appointed 
to select names of great Americans for 
the panels of the Hall of Fame. The 


While some of Mr. Bryan’s’ 
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names of only thirty men received the re- 
quired number of votes, fifty-one, and 
therefore twenty more must be selected 
in 1902. Three of the one hundred 
judges failed to send in their ballots. The 
list of thirty is as follows, each name be- 
ing followed by the number of votes cast 


Nathaniel Hawthorne... 73 


Thomas Jefferson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.. 
Robert Fulton. .... 
Henry W. Longfellow... 


58 
Samuel F. B. Morse bend boncbansboian 
David G. Farragut ...... 52 


The jury is composed of college presi- 
dents, college professors, chief justices, 
publicists and editors. Those who scan 
the classes in which the candidates were 
grouped will observe that no physician, 
surgeon, sculptor, musician, business 
man, missionary, explorer,,engineer, or 
architect received a sufficient number of 
votes. Seven statesmen, four authors, 
four inventors, two soldiers, one sailor, 
three judges or lawyers, three preachers, 
two scientists, two philanthropists, one 
educator, and one painter, were chosen. 
Washington was the only candidate to 
receive the votes of all the judges ; Chief 
Justice Nichols, of Louisiana, declined to 
vote for Lincoln or Webster; Franklin 
did not receive the votes of President 
Day, of Syracuse University, Prof. W. 
M. Sloane, and Chief Justice Taylor, of 
Florida. Alexander Hamilton was ex- 
cluded from the list of candidates be- 
cause he was born abroad. President 
Hadley was one of four college Presi- 
dents who did not vote for Hawthorne; 
President Tucker withheld his vote from 
Irving; President Crawford rejected 
Longfellow. Bryant received 48 votes; 
Cooper (the novelist), 30; Motley, 41; 
Poe, only 37. The leading unsuccessful 
names in other classes were as follows: 
Business men, C. Vanderbilt, 28; edu- 
cator, Mark Hopkins, 47; inventors, C. 
H. McCormick, 26; missionaries, Adon- 
iram Judson, 35; explorers, Daniel 
Boone, 34; philanthropists, Johns Hop- 
kins, 23 ; preachers, Horace Bushnell, 38; 








aniel 
Hop- 
, 38; 
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and Theodore Parker, 21; scientists, 
Joseph Henry, 44; engineers, James B. 
Eads, 42; architects, Richardson, 30; 
lawyers, Rufus Choate, 47; painters, 
Copley, 33; sculptors, Powers, 35; phy- 
sicians, Benjamin Rush 42; soldiers, 
Sheridan, 23, and Thomas, 24; states- 
men, Calhoun, 49; Jackson, 49; John Q. 
Adams, 48; Madison, 48. Only 19 votes 
were cast for the author of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and ex-President Cleveland’s 
was not one of them. For Mary Lyon 
(educator) there were 21 votes, and for 
Dorothea Dix (philanthropist), 13. In 
a miscellaneous class 14 were cast for 
Martha Washington, and 12 for Char- 
lotte Cushman. 
Js 


Cate ‘dad pis prevalence of yellow 
Porto Rico ‘ever in Havana, where 

about 120 new cases have 
been reported since the first of the month, 
has stimulated discussion concerning 
plans for making sewers and paving the 
streets. The old Dady contract for a 
sewerage system, involving the expendi- 
ture of more than $12,000,000, has been 
the subject of long debates in the Munic- 
ipal Council, which decided last week that 
bids for the work should again be called 
for. Appraisers will report as to the 
sum that Colonel Dady ought to receive 
for his plans, if his bid should not be the 
successful one. General Wood urges the 
Council to take action promptly in order 
that the work may be undertaken not 
later than in December. There was an 
unfortunate collision in Matanzas on 
the 11th inst. between the American sol- 
diers and the police. Two soldiers were 
wounded. The cause of the disturbance 
Was a quarrel between two drunken 
troopers. This year’s tobacco crop is 
one of the largest and finest ever grown 
on the island. In Porto Rico the election 
of the thirty-five members of the House 
of Delegates, and of the Delegate to rep- 
resent the island in Congress at Wash- 
ington, will take place on November 6th. 
There is much political excitement in 
some of the cities, notably in Guayama, 
where, on the 7th inst., four persons were 
killed and fifteen wounded in a riot. 
Brigadier-General Davis says in his an- 
nual report that after the establishment 
of all branches of the civil government 
the island garrison can be reduced to 
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thirteen companies; the great military 
importance of the island, however, re- 
quires that its fortifications shall be 
manned. The experiment of utilizing 
natives as soldiers has been quite success- 
ful. Since the great hurricane the mili- 
tary government has distributed 30,000,- 
000 pounds of food supplies, at a cost of 
$824,000. Fair municipal elections were 
held throughout the island before the mil- 
itary government was superseded by civil 
authority. Every municipality thus en- 
joyed almost complete autonomy ; life and 
property were everywhere secure with- 
out the use of troops for protection. 
General Davis expresses his belief that 
every duty assigned to the army has been 
well done, and that every pound of food 
and every dollar of money committed 
to the hands of officers and men have 
been correctly applied and properly ac- 
counted for. “I know,” he says, “ that 
neither officer nor soldier received or 
asked for addition to his pay in the form 
of extra compensation, emolument, or al- 
lowance from the United States or the 
insular treasury.” 


The oldest of our for- 
ba aoa eign missionary societies 

held its ninetieth an- 
nual meeting last week at St. Louis. Of 
the living corporate members, 350 in all, 
except as their number is each year de- 
pleted by death and resignation, nearly 
one hundred were present at the Pilgrim 
Church, Dr. Burnham’s, while other of- 
ficers of this and the Woman’s auxiliary 
Board and missionaries brought the 
number up to over two hundred, besides 
other interested friends. During the 
year 40 new missionaries have been sent 
out, II men and 29 women, 2 men and 2 
women being physicians, while 39 mis- 
sionaries have returned after a furlough 
at home. The total receipts of the Board 
for the year have been $737,957, an in- 
crease from last year of $93,756. Of 
this sum $516,536 was in regular dona- 
tions, a gain of $26,128, and $214,774 
was from the Woman’s Boards, an in- 
crease of $14,664. The legacies were 
$154,884, of which $54,884 was applied 
to extinguish the debt, which, however, 
has been reduced but about $6,000, and 
now amounts to $82,631. The Board has 
20 principal missions, with 102 stations 
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where missionaries reside, and 1,268 out- 
stations, 166 ordained missionaries, 40 
physicians, men and women, 336 women, 
including 170 wives, 239 native pastors, 
besides a host of other native assistants, 
495 churches, with 51,699 members, of 
whom 4,523 were added during the year, 
and who contributed an average of $3 
each for religious purposes. There are 
14 theological seminaries, or classes, with 
196 students for the ministry, 111 board- 
ing and high schools, with 7,839 pupils; 
and 40,598 children in common schools. 
This survey shows a happy progress, ex- 
cept in North China, where the disturb- 
ances have not only stopped all mission 
work, but killed all the missionaries of the 
Shansi mission, 5 men, 5 women, and 
5 children. This slaughter was by orders 
of the new Governor, who had been re- 
moved from Shantung because of his 
complicity with the Boxer movement 
there, while here, in the interior, he had 
free course. Of course, China occupied 
the chief thought of the meeting. _A pa- 
per on the subject was read by Secretary 
Judson Smith, who reported, besides the 
disaster in Shansi, that all the mission- 
aries of North China are dead or in en- 
forced exile, and multitudes of the native 
Christians killed, and all the property 
destroyed. Of the members of the North 
China Mission 35 were imprisoned with 
the Legations in Peking. From the 
Kalgan station 5 escaped through Mon- 
golia into Siberia. Of the force in Pao- 
ting-fu, three missionaries were massa- 
cred. At the public meetings at St. 
Louis more time than usual was given 
to addresses by the missionaries, and the 
audience was comparatively impatient of 
other speakers. There were those pres- 
ent who had just arrived from the siege 


at Peking, and others who had taken part , 


in the flight across the desert from Kal- 
gan to Siberia, and their stories were of 
thrilling interest. Among other ad- 
dresses may be mentioned those on the 
forward movement, resulting in the 
pledging of the salaries of 71 mission- 
aries by 57 churches, which have adopted 
them ; also the able address of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Capen, who presided with 
great tact and ability; also an address by 
Peter C. Jones, of Honolulu, the first 
corporate member to be elected from 
Hawaii, who brought, with greetings, 
$9,000, largely in gifts of $1,000 each, 
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from missionary mothers, children and 
grandchildren, 
as 


That some form of revision 
—— of the Confession of Faith 

of the Presbyterian Church 
will come seems assured. As the dis- 
cussion goes on it becomes still more ap- 
parent that by far the majority are not 
satisfied with the present situation, and 
genuinely desire either a new creed out- 
right or a supplemental and explanatory 
statement. No two of the papers report- 
ing the returns agree, exactly, and in 
some cases it is evidently a little diffi- 
cult to know exactly where a presbytery 
stands. For example, the Presbytery of 
Mahoning cast 15 votes for dismissal of 
the subject, 10 for revision of the present 
Confession and 7 for a briefer statement. 
On the whole, the Presbytery thus de- 
cides in favor of a change of some sorf. 
Another presbytery, Utica, calls for a 
declamatory statement, rather than a 
new creed, as announced by some. There 
is evident, in most of the presbyteries 
voting for dismissal of the subject, a con- 
siderable element in favor of a change. 
Attention has been called to the fact that 
with few exceptions the larger presby- 
teries, those including the great cities, are 
strongly in favor of some form of explan- 
atory statement, rather than of revision; 
and this is interpreted as indicating that 
where the need of work is greatest, there 
the need of change is most evident. One 
of the most significant statements in re- 
gard to the matter has been made in The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review by 
Professor Craig, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, an ex-Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and one of the leaders 
among the Conservatives. He says: 


“A brief suppleinentary statement of truth, 
in perfect harmony with the Confession and 
Catechisms, intended as a convenient sum- 
mary for use in families and Sabbath schools 
and for the instruction of converts from the 
world, to be bound up with our present Stand- 
ards, and thus to become a part of the doc- 
trinal Constitution, has been suggested by 
practical pastors. If an experiment along this 
line is made, and a satisfactory result obtained, 
it would not be contrary to the method 
adopted: by the Westminster Fathers, nor 
would it. be unhistorical, viewed in the light 
of the Reformation and _ post-Reformation 
creed-making of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches.” 
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The one feature of Jewish 
life, taking the world over, 
which has attracted the no- 
tice and often the admiration of those of 
other races and faiths, has been its unity, 
the sympathy which bound the different 
sections of the race together and pre- 
served the continuity of the people. It 
has been thought that this would disap- 
pear to a considerable degree in America, 
and that they would be absorbed into the 
general population in such a way as ma- 
terially to modify if not practically to 
eliminate these distinctive characteristics. 
This opinion has been strengthened by 
the evident independent and often di- 
vergent opinions within the Jewish com- 
munity, especially on such matters as 
Zionism, which has created two quite dis- 
tinct parties. An influence, however, 
blending all appears in the annua! Jew- 
ish Year-Book, prepared by Prof. Cyrus 
Adler, of Washington. Not so much, 
however, is this indicated by the mere 
publication of such a book as by the facts 
which it brings out. The review of the 
year, with which it opens, traces the de- 
velopment of the Jewish communities all 
over the world. There are acknowl- 
edgments for the improved situation in 
France, some few additional amenities in 
Russia and Germany, fully counterbal- 
anced, however, by the furious onslaught 
in Austria, as if the Roman Catholic 
Church had made up its mind to join bat- 
tle with the race in that Empire. In this 
country attention is called to the apparent 
cleavage between the fugitives from Rus- 
sian oppression and other members of the 
community, made manifest in the estab- 
lishment of what are practically rival 
charitable institutions, deprecated by the 
writer and yet recognized as having a cer- 
tain legitimate character. The result of 
the general survey is to differentiate the 
Jewish people from all others, while the 
effort is apparent to intensify the self-re- 
spect of the community. A somewhat 
significant fact is the list of Jews who 
served in the Spanish-American war. 
There was evidently some difficulty in se- 
curing accurate statement, for the edi- 
tor remarks that in instances he was 
obliged to judge by the name, and sug- 
gests that if any who are not Jews find 
their names in the list they will surely 
Not object “te being in the company of 
those with whom they suffered priva- 
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tions and fought for a common country.” 
Jewist statistics are proverbially uncer- 
tain. A year ago the total given for the 
United States was 1,043,800. More care- 
ful estimates have been made during the 
current year, and the present figures are 
as given 1,058,135. The figures are even 
thousands for every place except Georgia 
and the Hawaiian Islands, so that it is 
evident that the basis is purely that of an 
estimate. The general statistics for the 
world are not essentially different from 
those of a year ago, given as I1,723,- 
947, against 10,728,491. The difference 
of the million is evidently a blunder for 
it appears in Rumania, which is credited 
with 1,300,000, or one-quarter of the en- 
tire population, while the generally re- 
ceived figures are 300,000. 
Js 

The mystery of the Bec- 
querel and other similar 
rays is proving very diffi- 
cult to solve. Madame Curie seems to 
have succeeded in obtaining radium 
nearly pure, and she gives it a minimum 
atomic weight of 174, yet it is not cer- 
tain that it did not contain nearly as 
much barium as radium. Indeed it is 
obtained from radiferous barium. But 
Sir William Crookes, who has been work- 
ing with the uranium salts, has been un- 
able to get any photographic action what- 
ever from any Of.a large number of ba- 
rium salts that were tested by him, al- 
tho he finds nearly or quite all minerals 
containing uranium or thorium salts to 
show photographic action. But the re- 
markable fact is that by proceeding along 
his old method of fractioning—that is, re- 
peatedly dissolving the substance and 
then separating that portion which is 
quickest to respond to tests—he has been 
able to obtain uranium and its salts 
which are absolutely inactive photo- 
graphically when tested for Becquerel 
rays, and to separate other salts of ura- 
nium which are vastly more active than 
those first tried. Nevertheless, such re- 
peated fractioning by dissolving or by 
crystallization does not produce anything 
more than a very small proportion of the 
active substance, which he calls Ur X, a 
precipitate which gave in five minutes as 
strong an action on the sensitive plate as 
is given in twenty-four hours by ordinary 
uranium nitrate. He is inclined to think 
that this new substance is not radium or 
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polonium. It seems to be a new element 
which has extraordinary photographic 
power. His most active Ur X does not 
contain enough of the real material to be 
detected even by the spectrum, one of the 
most delicate of tests; and yet this sub- 
stance will give a good impression on the 
photographic plate in five minutes, while 
other compounds require a day or a week 
to give an action. This opens an extra- 
ordinary new chapter in chemistry and 
in the physics of atoms. 


e 


The English elections are 
over, and, while the latest 
returns are not yet in, the 
Unionist party has about as substantial 
a majority as it had five years ago. There 
have been some changes, Liberals gaining 
here and Conservatives gaining there, 
but on the whole the general situation re- 
mains practically the same. Ireland has 
gone strongly Nationalist ;. Liberalism 
has gained in Wales, but England and 
Scotland have demonstrated, by a large 
increase in the vote on the Conservative- 
Unionist side that they are heartily in 
sympathy with the general policy of the 
present Government. The one feature 
which has dominated almost everything 
else in the campaign, and which has 
grown more significant toward its close, 
has been the bitterness of the attacks 
upon Mr. Chamberlain.. The closing 
speeches of the Liberal canvass were di- 
rected against him almost entirely, and 
every effort has been made to emphasize 
the charges of underhand dealing, espe- 
cially in connection with South Africa. 
This has had two results. It has stirred 
Mr. Chamberlain himself to.a vigor of re- 
tort which has not won for him increased 
confidence as a safe leader, altho it has 
materially strengthened his defense, and 
it has cemented the support which he has 
received from the Premier. Lord Salis- 
bury has the habit of supporting friends 
who are under fire, and in this case he is 
backing Mr. Chamberlain even more fully 
than he has in the past. Naturally there 
is very much of discussion as to.the new 
Cabinet. In this line the most significant 
fact is that Mr. Chamberlain seems to be 
left by general consent in the Colonial 
Office to develop his South African pol- 
icy as best he may. Of other changes 
there are really none that are talked 
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about. Hints are given of the calling of 
Lord Cromer from Egypt to London, 


which if done will materially strengthen 


the Government, as there are few admin- 
istrators who have the confidence of the 
British public in such a degree as the 
man who has practically made Egypt. 
Lord Roberts is to be followed to Eng- 
land by General Buller, somewhat to the 
surprise of many, who have supposed that 
General Kitchener was to be called to re- 
organize the war department. Most of 
these reports, however, are somewhat un- 
certain, as no one knows how to keep his 
own counsel better than Lord Salisbury. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt was re- 
turned, as was also Mr. Labouchere, both 
by reduced majorities, which, however, 
are not particularly significant. As to 
when the new Parliament will convene 
there is yet no statement, but the reports 
indicate that it will not gather until after 
the Christmas holidays, thus giving Lord 
Salisbury time to arrange his policy and 
get his machinery in working order. 


5 


A general election has re- 
cently been held in Norway 
under the new suffrage 
law, which confers the right to vote on 
every citizen over twenty-five years of 
age who is not a convicted criminal or a 
dependent upon public charity. The 
method of voting is to cast the ballots for 
a number of electors, who in their turn 
ballot for members of the Storthing, and 
the result is practically the same as the 
voting for the President and the Vice- 
President of the United States. An illus- 
tration of the result is found in Christi- 
ania, where in 1897 the total votes cast 
were 16,844 out of a legitimate total of 
18,445, while under the new rule the vot- 
ing strength is 36,956, and the number of 
votes cast was 25,270, the low number be- 
ing apparently caused by the fact that 
many of the pocr were uncertain about 
the new rights granted to them. The 
general result has been that the political 
situation has not materially changed. 
The Conservatives in the Storthing still 
hold about 40 seats, against 75 seats held 
by the Radicals. But a new element has 
appeared which changes the relative 
power considerably. The Radicals them- 
selves have been divided into Liberals 
and Socialists, and as a result the propor- 
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tionate power of the Conservatives has 
greatly increased. This is particularly 
noticeable in Christiania, which has been 
considered the Radical stronghold. In 
1897 the Radicals got 8,200 votes, against 
7,984 for the Conservative candidate, 
while the Socialists numbered not more 
than 600. In this last election the Con- 
servatives increased to 11,583 votes, the 
Radicals receiving 8,629 and the Social- 
ists 4,035. Had the Radicals and Social- 
ists combined, as they did three years ago, 
they would have carried the day, as they 
did then. This split, however, has thrown 
the control into the hands of the Con- 
servatives, who have elected all their can- 
didates. As a consequence the Conserva- 
tives are greatly jubilant, not merely be- 
cause they have gained four seats in the 
Storthing, but because they look upon 
this movement among their opponents as 
indicating the break up of the party, and 
in this they are supported by Swedes and 
Danes. The general opinion seems to be 
that the moderate element in the Radical 
party will be compelled to side with the 
Conservatives, while the extreme element 
will drift to the Socialists, and the result 
will be that the Radical party as such will 
practically disappear and contribute of its 
strength to the Conservative and Socialist 
party, and the contest between the two 
will clarify the air considerably by mak- 
ing the points at issue stand out more 
clearly. How soon the development of 
Socialist influence will overpower the 
whole country remains to be seen, but for 
the time being the split means a more 
conciliatory method of dealing with the 
questions between Sweden and Norway 
and a stronger bond of union for the two 
kingdoms. As such it is looked upon 
with satisfaction by all lovers of peace. 


The situation in China 
has been somewhat se- 
riously affected during the 
week, if the reports are correct, by the 
development in the southern provinces, 
especially that of Canton, of a counter 
revolution in the interests of the reform 
party. Just how much of credit to give 
to these statements is not clear, but that 
there is a movement in those provinces to 
displace the Manchu power seems prob- 
able. To what degree this includes hos- 
tility to the Emperor himself is not stated, 
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but it is specially directed against the 
Empress Dowager and Prince Tuan. A 
significant and very serious element is the 
support reported to have been given to 
the reform party by the Mohammedans 
headed by General Tung-fuh-Sian, the 
well-known leader under Prince Tuan. 
If it is true that he has deserted the Man- 
chu party and thrown in his lot with the 
reformers it may mean a very serious 
situation. Meanwhile the viceroys are 
in a quandary. The Court has removed 
from Taiyuen to Singan, and is sending 
out its demands for funds. The south- 
ern viceroys are dubious about supplying 
them, realizing that it may get them into 
trouble in the future if they do not and 
at the same time, if they do, prejudice 
them with those who are tired of Man- 
chu rule. Foreign influence also is be- 
ing thrown against the unlimited supply- 
ing of the Court with funds, and in gen- 
eral the situation is becoming more and 
more complicated. At Peking prepara- 
tions are being made for negotiations. 
Li Hung Chang has begun his formal 
calls on the legations, and so far has been 
received courteously. Prince Ching, 
however, it is said, has found them turn- 
ing the cold shoulder to his advances. 
At Tientsin there appear to be indica- 
tions of possible collisions between the 
different foreign contingents, in which 
the Americans are reported as acting as 
mediators, and with excellent results. The 
diplomatic skies are somewhat clearing. 
America’s reply to the French proposi- 
tions is conciliatory, while at the same 
time it expresses disapproval of certain 
points. Anything looking toward a 
permanent occupation of the country is 
deprecated, as also the dismantling of 
the forts at Taku and the military oc- 
cupation of posts between Tientsin and 
the capital. At the same time the prop- 
osition for punishment of the chief of- 
fenders is indorsed most fully, and the 
caution as to leaving the Chinese to do as 
they please about inflicting the punish- 
ment agreed upon is indorsed. There is 
considerable skepticism on this latter 
point. The Chinese proposition has been 
that the presidents of the Censorate, the 
Civil Board and the Board of Punishment 
are to be beheaded, two princes and a 
duke sentenced to life imprisonment, 
while Tuan is to be banished to the im- 
perial military post roads on the Siberian 
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frontier. This is scarcely satisfactory in 
the view of the diplomats, and they are 
urging very strongly that the carrying 
out of the edicts of punishment be taken 
out of the hands of the Chinese. 


a 


iii oad In the general interest in 
Tib China Tibet has practically 
et . 

dropped out of view. It 

has, however, rather suddenly come into 
prominence through a report, not abso- 
lutely verified, of an arrangement which, 
however, is so entirely characteristic of 
Russian diplomacy as to carry with it 
every probability of truth. News comes 
from St. Petersburg that an extraordi- 
nary envoy from Tibet is on his way from 
Lhasa to Russia with a ietter and pres- 
ents from the Dalai Lama to the Czar. 
Inasmuch as this is the first time that any 
such mission has been sent to any Eu- 
ropean Power by this dignitary, who has 
hitherto held himself absolutely aloof 
from all intercourse with foreigners, it 
of necessity acquires considerable polit- 
ical importance. Looking for the basis 
of it the report goes on to say that some 
eighteen months ago a well known pro- 
fessor of Chinese medicine in St. Peters- 
burg, M. Badmayeff, himself of Mongo- 
lian origin, went on a secret mission to 
Mongolia and Tibet, carrying with him 
presents from the Czar to the Dalai Lama 
and his subordinates. As already in- 
dicated, just how much of this is cor- 
rect it is impossible to say, and yet it 
calls to mind the very similar dealings of 
Russia with Abyssinia through M. Leon- 
tieff and Russia’s general method of 
reaching governments which she de- 
sires to influence, but with which she has 
no immediate connection. The relation 
of Russian scientists to Russian political 


movements has become a matter of com- . 


mon fame. Russian botanists and min- 
eralogists were numerous in Turkey just 
antecedent to the disturbances in that 
country, while Russian surveyors gave 
the hint of Russian influence along the 
Red Sea coast and in the Persian Gulf. 
It is unquestionable that for the past year 
or two Russia has made manifest cortsid- 
erable interest in the situation in Tibet in 
various minor ways, and there would ap- 
pear to be from the standpoint of di- 
plomacy a peculiar appropriateness in the 
development of such a mission at a time 
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when the Emperor of China finds his 
prestige as suzerain, or something more, 
of this great Central Asian country en- 
dangered, and when Chinese hold upon 
Manchuria is weakening every week, and 
Chinese provinces along the Amur and 
in Western Mongolia are gradually be- 
ing drawn within the line of Russian rule. 


& 


The sailing of President 
Kruger from Lourenco 
Marquess marks really 
the close of the attempt to keep up any 
real opposition to English rule in South 
Africa. That there will continue to be 
trouble is unquestioned. General De Wet 
is rapidly making for himself a reputa- 
tion as one of the best guerilla chiefs that 
the world has ever seen, and in the val- 
leys of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony it will not be surprising if he con- 
tinues for some time to elude the British 
generals. His following also is peculiar- 
ly ubiquitous. At one time he seems to 
have a considerable army. Then it dwin- 
dles to a small band, and suddenly re- 
enlarges into a force too great for the op- 
posing British, and even large enough to 
back a threat to make all burghers who 
refuse to fight prisoners of war. On the 
other hand, the British troops continue to 
surprise Boer laagers, and make it mani- 
fest that, despite General De Wet, the 
Boers will have to yield. Any chance of 
international difficulty over President 
Kruger’s visit to Europe appears to have 
vanished, and he will in all probability be 
perfectly free to go where he chooses and 
say what he likes. A report that objec- 
tion had been made to his landing at Mar- 
seilles has been emphatically denied, and 
he will be received there and anywhere 
else with due respect. With Lord Rob- 
erts goes General Buller to England, 
leaving General Kitchener to close up 
the campaign, which will tax patience 
more even than much that has passed. 
The Cape Parliament has adjourned and 
given occasion to Mr. Schreiner to make 
an earnest appeal to his constituency for 
its indorsement of his policy of mediation 
rather than of wholesale opposition to 
British rule; also to Cecil Rhodes to ap- 
pear again in politics with a conciliatory 
address before the South African League, 
which can scarcely fail to go far toward 
relieving the situation. 


South African 
Notes 





The Duty of Securing Protection 


to Foreigners 


in China. 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


LaTELy UniTep STaTes MinisTER TO CHINA 


T is singular that the real and over- 
whelmingly important question on 
the tapis in China is not apprehend- 

ed, or, at least, discussed as it ought to be, 
in the present crisis. The question which 
overrules all others is: How protection 
is to be accorded to foreigners residing in 
China? Since the treaties were made this 
has been the supreme question. It 
dwarfs all other considerations. Trade, 
commerce, money-making, are as nothing 
compared with it. If the life of the for- 
eigner cannot be made safe in China his 
residence there cannot continue. If con- 
tinually, and continually, as in the past, 
mobs can be organized under the noses of 
the officials, and men, women and chil- 
dren can be murdered, and no penalty is 
ever inflicted, but perhaps a miserable in- 
demnity is paid, then let us abandon the 
country. There is little use to argue as 
to whether the missionary ought to go 
back to his missions as long as the dread 
of terrorism exists. He cannot and 
ought not to do it unless protection is 
assured him. I have known women to 
have had their nervous systems destroyed 
by riots, and to become practically insane. 
The same dread hangs over all other 
classes, but the missionary experiences 
it most because he resides in the interior, 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of miles from 
any support. Alone he must meet the 
terrible incursion of thousands of yellow 
devils and succumb to death, or escape 
with untold sufferings. Think of our 
missionaries who were murdered at Pao- 
tingfu! Think, of our missionaries at 
Kalgan traveling recently through the 
Gobi desert forty-eight days to seek a 
place of refuge! On the demand of 
France, which is the special protector of 
Catholics in China, by degrees the mis- 
sionaries have secured the right to reside 
anywhere in the interior, and to buy land, 
and build houses. This right was first 
secured in the French treaty of 1858. By 
some manipulation—the truth about 


which was never known—the Chinese 
text of the French treaty contained a 
clause which was not in the French text, 
whereby the right of residence in the in- 
terior was conceded to the Catholics. 
This right, of course, inured to Protes- 
tants under the favored nation clause 
which secures to all the treaty Powers 
the rights granted to any one of them. 
In 1865 M. Barthemy, the French Minis- 
ter, persuaded the Tsungli Yamen to re- 
affirm distinctly this right, and in 1895 
M. Gerard, one of his successors, by an- 
other convention had the right enlarged 
so as to make it unnecessary for the offi- 
cials to be consulted when the missionary 
wanted to buy land. To-day, therefore, 
the missionary has the right to go to the 
most remote places in China, and stay 
there; but of what use is the right if he 
can be periodically wiped off the face of 
the earth by mobs? Other classes are, 
however, as much interested in this ques- 
tion of protection as the religious classes. 
The railroad engineer and builder can- 
not pursue his vocation if constant dan- 
ger besets him. The merchant cannot 
transport his goods to the interior if they 
are to be at the mercy of mobs. I se- 
riously recommend to the State Depart- 
ment to authorize our naval force to bat- 
ter down any town in which a riot against 
foreigners broke out. That would have 
been a perfect remedy as far as the towns 
on the rivers and seacoast are concerned. 
When a British captain told Chang-chi- 
tung that he would bombard his palace at 
Wuchang if a riot broke out in Hangkow, 
there was no riot. In the interior, how- 
ever, this simple and feasible mode is 
not available. It is impossible to occupy 
all the missionary stations with troops. 
In the districts which were recently dis- 
turbed in China there were probably a 
hundred missionary stations. No foreign 
Government could protect the missions, 
which number several hundreds. Some 
mode, therefore, must be devised to pro- 
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cure protection, or the white race must 
confess itself beaten and-retire from the 
arena of expansion. This is not a new 
question. It has confronted every for- 
eign representative since the treaty of 
1842. It has been presented many times 
to the Chinese Government. I have mv- 
self presented it several times, both ver- 
bally and in writing, under the instruc- 
tions of the Department. China is bound 
by treaties, by conventions, by Imperial 
edicts, bound in all possible modes, to se- 
cure protection to foreigners, and the su- 
preme duty of the foreign Powers now is 
to make that condition secure. There is 
not the least doubt in the world that the 
Imperial Government could, if it would, 
make China as peaceable to-day as is Ver- 
mont. Anti-foreign riots are not sudden 
local uprisings of ignorant and malicious 
persons, as has sometimes been claimed, 
but all the proofs show that anti-foreign 
rioting, pillage and massacre are often 
arranged beforehand without much, if 
any, effort at concealment, and it ‘s im- 
possible to avoid the belief that the local 
officials are cognizant of, and, at least, 
tacitly approve of, the felonious designs 
which are concocted within their imme- 
diate jurisdiction. Take, for instance, 
the riot at Chengtu in 1895. The rioters 
marched directly under the windows of 
the Viceroy’s palace, and he had at that 
time under his command twenty thousand 
soldiers, and he did not raise his hand. 
No man who has been in China will deny 
the proposition that the surest preventive 
of riots would be the holding of the local 
officials to a personal accountability for 
every outrage against foreigners that 
might occur in their jurisdiction. This 
plan has, also, the recommendation that 
it is in strict conformity with the estab- 
lished usage in China with regard to all 


crimes and misdemeanors except those 


which are perpetrated against foreigners. 
Wherever the rights of the throne are in- 
volved the severest responsibility exists, 
regardless of the fact whether the officials 
were negligent or not. If Government 
money is stolen in passing through a 
province, the authorities must recover it 
or pay it back. Ifa crime is committed, 
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the Taotais must find the criminals or 
lose their places. Even in civil matters 
the members of the family of a debtor are 
held responsible for his debts. It is cer- 
tain that if this responsibility were made 
to cover the treatment of foreigners a 
fair degree of security would prevail. On 
this question, at least, tho it has not yet 
been broached, the Powers could unite. 

We are talking around problems. We 
are in the air. There is no common 
ground of agreement. We are talking of. 
withdrawing our troops and of indem- 
nity, but nothing feasible as to protection 
has been suggested. I beg leave, there- 
fore, most humbly and respectfully, to 
suggest that there shall be an understand- 
ing among the Powers that the main 
question to be settled is the future protec- 
tion of the foreigners. On this subject 
I propose as one plank at least in the plat- 
form the following: 

‘The determination of, and assurance 
by Imperial decree, to hold responsible, 
and promptly punish not only all individ- 
uals and minor officials directly or re- 
motely involved, upon the occurrence of 
any anti-foreign riots, but also the Tao- 
tais, the Governors, the Tartar Generals 
and the Viceroys. It should be distinct- 
ly provided that a plea of ignorance shall 
not save the high officials from punish- 
ment for the negligence or connivance of 
their subordinates. Their responsibility 
should be unqualified and absolute. The 
punishment of officials in such cases 
should be commensurate with the extent 
of the crimes committed, and should not 
be simply degradation from office. If, 
for instance, murder were perpetrated, 
then the penalty of death should follow, 
and other crimes should be punished in 
proportion to their heinousness. I do 
not undertake to make other suggestions. 
They will, no doubt, occur to the negotia- 
tors. Let us have some gain for human- 
ity to show as a result of the sufferings 
and deaths of our people. . Let us not re- 
tire from China without safeguards for 
the future. What a commentary on loss 
of life, and heroism displayed, would be 
the fact that to-morrow the dance of 
death should commence again! 

EvansviILie, InvIANA, 





The Real Filipino. 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


HE term “ Filipino,” as applied to 
those who live in the Philippine 
Islands, is the equivalent of the 

term “ American,” as applied to those 
who live in the United States. As 
“ American,” broadly used, includes In- 
dians, negroes, Chinese, Italians, Mex- 
icans, and many others who are not 
rightly to be classed as typical “ Ameri- 
cans,” so does “ Filipino” include not 


term, include in it either those compar- 
atively small. and scattered hill tribes 
which are to be found in the interior of 
all the larger islands, or the so-called 
Moros of the southern district. These, 
tho they constitute an element, have no 
established footing in the economic or- 
ganization of the island life. Yet sharp 
lines of ethnological or economic demar- 
cation are not readily to be drawn. For 


NATIVE FAMILY OF BETTER CLASS, 


only those of the higher type, the Tagal, 
the Visayan, the Ilocano, and the Pam- 
pangan, but, as well, the Moro, the Igor- 
rote, the Aeta, the Itavi, and others who, 
tho native and resident, are not of those 
who are rightly included in our ordinary 


reference to the “ Filipinos.” We have 
been fighting the “ Filipinos,” but we 
have not, as yet, fought the Moros, the 
Igorrotes, the Negritos, or the Gaddanes. 
This distinction is quite necessary for a 
proper understanding of our relations 
~ the people of the Philippine Is- 
ands. 

Those who are properly called “ Fili- 
Pinos ” would not, in their own use of the 


a general consideration, it may be said 
that the Filipino proper is represented by 
perhaps no more than a half dozen 
groups, tho constituting, approximately, 
probably three-quarters of the entire pop- 
ulation. Lack of adequate information, 
combined, in some instances, with a dis- 
regard of known facts, during the earlier 
days of our special relations with these 
people, led some of those whose words 
carry weight in the formation of public 
opinion to underestimate both the num- 
bers and the intellectual qualities of those 
who may be called, in all correctness, the 
real Filipinos. 

That class includes our special oppo 
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nents, the Tagals, and those who are 
only less antagonistic to American dom- 
ination, the Visayans. In the absence of 
any accurate or even approximate census 
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SENOR MABINI, CALLED ‘‘ THE BRAINS OF THE 
INSURRECTION,” 


returns no fully warranted statement is 
possible concerning the population of the 
islands. It is variously estimated at from 
seven and a half to twelve millions. The 
best authorities incline toward the lower 
figure. My personal investigations lead 
me to a classification of the islanders 
into three groups. The first. would in- 
clude those whom we may call the real 
Filipinos, a people numbering between 
five and six millions, to whom the term 
“ civilized ” is as justly applicable as it is 
to the people of Mexico, the French 
Canadian peasantry, or the peasantry of 
Spain and Italy. In intellectual capac- 
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ity I should rate them far above our col- 
ored citizens of the United States. We 
are apt to be troubled by a certain ob- 
liquity of vision in our estimates of such 
people. We do not readily attribute the 
qualities of civilization to those who go 
barefooted habitually, live in huts, and 
have no knowledge of Browning and the 
Rubaiyat. Yet the bare feet are as suit- 
able for their place as are shoes for 
Broadway ; the nipa hut of the Filipino 


MESTIZA (HALF CASTE SPANISH-FILIPINO) BELLE. 


corresponds to the log cabin of the moun- 
taineer, the “ shack ” of the squatter, and 
the city tenement house ; and many great 
and good men have lived and died in ig- 
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norance of Pippa Passes and Omar 
Khayyam. ° 

In a second group I should include an 
intermediate class representing a lower 
order, semi-civilized and semi-barbaric, 
iiving in a form of tribal organization, 
and constituting that element which de- 
cays and dies in the face of an advancing 
civilization. This may be roughly es- 
timated as numbering a million, tho that 
figure probably exceeds the actual. As 
they are of that class whose garb con- 
sists mainly of a breech-clout and a brace- 
let, they might be called the sans culot- 
tes. My third group is represented by 
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that of any other of the world’s people. 
Our present relations with them are 
chiefly military. Some day those rela- 
tions will be, permanently or temporarily, 
political. It is, therefore, well that we 
fully understand them. Like all other 
nations, they are a mixture of mass and 
class. The mass is fairly intelligent, 
fairly educated, not energetically indus- 
trious, peaceable under all normal condi- 
tions, law abiding, not given to intoxica- 
tion, generous, hospitable, and good-na- 
tured. These are eminently desirable 
qualifications, and I am aware that their 
enumeration as Filipino qualities con- 


RESIDENCE OF WELL-TO-DO FILIPINO (NEAR MANILA), 


a different tho not lower type. It would 
include the Moros of the south, a quite 
pronounced Malay type, and some of the 
hill tribes of similar habit of life, but 
sturdier race stock than those of the sec- 
ond, or intermediate, group. In a way, 
this group should be regarded as the in- 
termediate in a descending sequence of 
race civilization, but as those whom I 
call the sans culottes are so much a racial 
mixture of the other two, and represent a 
more pronounced potential degeneracy, I 
class them in that order. 

The social organism of the first group, 
the real Filipino, is not greatly unlike 


tradicts a fairly established precon- 
ceived opinion. Yet this is the testimony 
of those who know them best, who have 
studied them without that special ani- 
mus which is so apt to bias our view of 
those whom we are, for a time, obliged 
to regard as our “ enemies.” 

The masses live in nipa huts, cultivate 
their rice fields, live simply and cheaply, 
and go to church on Sundays and holy 
days. The masses in other parts of the 
world build their houses, as do the Fili- 
pinos, of the most suitable and most read- 
ily available material, raise corn, maize, 
rice, or cotton, live as hest they may, and 
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few of them are as faithful in their 
church attendance as are the little brown 
people of the Philippines. The Filipino 
homes grade, in their character, from 
the nipa hut, the cottage, of the peasant, 
up to dwellings of elaborate structure 
with costly and artistic decoration and 
furnishing. No. Filipino would be fool- 
ish enough to erect a Biltmore, because 
the first earthquake which came his way 
would be quite sure to push it over. The 
wealthy Filipino builds and equips a 
house suited to the conditions of his en- 
vironment, and lives, after his fashion, 
as does the American, the Englishman 
and the Frenchman of corresponding so- 
cial order. Sa? 

The Filipino masses live as do the 
masses elsewhere. ‘Collectively, they are 
as the masses elsewhere, some good and 
some bad, some rich and many poor, some 
happy and contented, some miserable 
and wretched. 


As elsewhere, there are those who, by. 


force of character, strength of. mind, 
or by some advantageous element in their 
surroundings, rise above and léad their 
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fellow citizens. Among these are men 
who would, in any country, be men of 
mark in their vicinity. The greater num- 
ber of these have taken part in the re- 
sistance to the United States. A few 
have favored the :American interven- 
tion and have advocated an island au- 
tonomy with an American protectorate. 
Few desire a permanent American -con- 
trol. Among those who are notable are 
Emilio Aguinaldo, their able and force- 
ful leader, the idol of the people; Sefior 
Mabini, who has been called the “brains 
of the insurrection;”’ Sefiors Paterno, 
Buencamino, Arellano, Gregorio and Pio 
del Pilar, the patriot José Rizal, the ar- 
tist Juan Luna, Flores, Pedro Rojas, and 
a long list of others, men of strength and 
intellect. 

Whether or no the Filipinos be capa- 
ble of establishing an immediately suc- 
cessful government of their own, the best 
and most fair minded authorities assert 
their possession of character and ability 
which, both in measure and in quality, is 
endlessly beyond that commonly accorded 
to them. 


New York City. . 


Roman Clericalism | in 


the French. Republic. 


By Urbain Gohier, 


Epiror or “ L’Aurore,’’ AUTHOR oF “ L’ARMEE ConTRE La NaTION,”’ ETC. 


N a previous article I showed the situ- 
ation of the French Republic in the 
face of the Militarism. Financial 

ruin, physical degradation, economical 
decay, intellectual abasement, are the 
first consequences of the military régime 
that the French nation has been suffering 
for the last half century. The end will 
be political slavery, established by an in- 
evitable and imminent assault. Now the 
military danger to which France is ex- 
posed is to be so much dreaded on ac- 
count of its complication with the clerical 
danger. The factious military men are 
only the agents and instruments of a 
much more intelligent power than they, 
and still more hostile to the modern 
spirit, justice, and liberty in all forms, 
than they—viz., the Catholic Church as 
represented by the Roman Congrega- 
tions. 

But the reader should observe that it 
is not a question here of the high and 
pure Christian religion, which inspires 
respect even in the incredulous, and 
which is for believers a source of conso- 
lation, of comfort, of self-denial and 
charity ; that it is not even a question of 
the Christian Church, which has fulfilled 
for centuries noble duties, kept the last 
foci of civilization in the midst of the 
barbarian ages, and maintained the 
rights of the mind over brute force. No. 
It is a question of clericalism in the 
worst sense of the word. 

Some plain and unquestionable facts 
will show the present state of France in 
this respect. 

One hundred years ago the French 
Revolution had interdicted monastic 
vows, shut up the convents, dispersed the 
monks and nuns, and nationalized the ec- 
clesiastical fortunes. All the elements 
of Congregational power were thus done 
away with and made null. To-day they 
are not only reconstituted, but they have 
become, within one century, three times 
stronger than during the long, prosper- 
ous centuries under the ancient system. 
In 1789 there were about 60,000 monks 
and nuns in France; the ecclesiastical 
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wealth was worth about $800,000,000 
(present value). To-day, altho the popu- 
lation of France has not doubled, the in- 
mates of monasteries have been tripled. 
In 1900 there are more than 180,000 
monks and nuns. They constitute 1,468 
different religious orders, of which half 
only are authorized by the State, while 
694 live in perpetual violation of the law. 
Their well-known wealth amounts to 
nearly ten thousand million francs, which 
make $2,000,000,000 in absolute value, 
tho much more in reality if estimated in 
America. In addition to this well-known 
wealth, registered by the public adminis- 
tration, it is possible that the various or- 
ders conceal as much by means of ficti- 
tious owners. 

The Congregations—the whole of the: 
religious orders being included in this‘ 
title—hold all the political, administra-: 
tive and economical machinery of the: 
French Society. It is traditional that the: 
magistracy has always been recruited 
among the agents of the clerical party, 
and that is a point which has no need to 
be insisted upon. But the Congregations 
hold in their power the parochial clergy, 
public instruction, an important part of 
industry, almost all the press, and abso- 
lutely all the command of the army and 
navy. <A few details on these points will 
fully explain them. 

The French parochial clergy, the vic- 
ars and curates, who have charge of the 
parishes, either town or country, belong 
generally to the middle or lower classes. 
They could be therefore easily devoted 
to the doctrines and aspirations of the 
democracy, if they were left to them- 
selves. But, under the conventions 
which bind France to the Pope, ecclesias- 
tical officials of any importance are only 
appointed with the consent of the Holy 
Father. At Rome, the Congregations 
are almighty, led by the Generals of three 
of four Congregations, chiefly by the 
General of the Jesuits. The bishops 
and their vicar-generals, therefore, who 
govern in every diocese, the French 
clergy, and the professors of seminaries 
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who educate the French priests, are nec- 
essarily the agents of the Congregations. 
They would never have succeeded in ob- 
taining the functions with which they 
are now occupied, if they had not given 
full and complete proofs of their perfect 
devotion to the Roman Congregations. 
Whatever may be their real feelings, the 
French priests are thus held in a slavery 
by a foreign power, and obliged to carry 
out the plans of the Congregations with 
their immense influence over the people. 

The monks have also a strong grasp 
over the education of the new generation 
which decides the future of the country. 
Wherever the State opens a lay univer- 
sity, a Congregational university is im- 
mediately erected by its side. In the sec- 
ond degree of education, where all the 
children designed to occupy some social 
position, such as managers of shops or 
workshops, magistrates, officers, officials, 
physicians, lawyers, engineers, are edu- 
cated, in comparison with 338 lay estab- 
lishments, there are 418 Congregational 
establishments much more prosperous 
than the others. And in the elementary 
instruction, where the children of the 
working classes are taught the rudiments 
of education, the Congregations are in 
competition with the lay schools in the 
whole country, and in some parts they 
absolutely overpower them. 

In regard to industry, the enormous 
capital held by the Congregations nat- 
urally gives them supremacy. Not only 
do they deal in ecclesiastical products, 
such as masses, indulgences, rosaries, 
scapulars, miraculous waters and bene- 
dictions of the Pope, bishops, etc., but 
they manufacture in their workshops all 
that can be manufactured in the world, 
and sell by dint of much advertisement, 
chocolates, teas, wines, brandies, sweets, 
digestives or medicinal waters, strength- 
ening jams, tooth powder, oil, vinegar, 
preserved fish’ and meat, soaps, fruits, 
dried plums, and a thousand other ali- 
mentary, chemical or sanitary products. 

As they are always acquiring and 
never alienating, the Congregations must 
necessarily end in possessing the whole 
capital of the nation. The remedy for 
the monopoly of capital by multimil- 
lionaire individuals is to be found in the 
division of the inheritances, and in the 
prodigality of the heirs. But the Con- 
gregation—a fictitious and eternal person 
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—never divides or breaks up his prop- 
erty, which constitutes a dreadful eco- 
nomical danger. 

The effect of the political power and 
social working of the Congregation is 
that it has monopolized, among other 
things, the instrument which leads public 
opinion—the press—its wealth having 
permitted it to buy up the principal jour- 
nals or to enter into partnership with 
their editors, as well as to buy up the 
principal manufactories and to enter into 
partnership with their managers. Ac- 
cording as it is to its interest to play a 
masked réle or not, it either takes the 
papers entirely under its control, or has 
them directed by its agents, who are 
sometimes so clever that, while mocking 
irreverently at religion, they play the part 
of the Roman Congregation with all 
fidelity. Almost all French papers with 
large circulations belong openly or se- 
cretly to the Congregation. The prin- 
cipal of this new press is La Croix, a 
journal .controlled by a comparatively 
new, but already formidable Congrega- 
tion, that of the “ Péres de l’Assomp- 
tion.” These supporters of the Clerical 
reaction have had the genius to employ 
the most modern inventions and meth- 
ods in order to lead the people of France 
back to the middle ages. They have 
founded such a paper with which they 
have inundated the country, so that in 
the less enlightened parts the peasants do 
not believe that any other paper exists. 
At the top of these papers Christ is al- 
ways represented on his cross, and the 
articles are signed “ The Monk.”  Be- 
tween the pious signature and the pic- 


“ture of the God of Love and Peace are 


spread atrocious calumnies against every 


‘thinking citizen, terrible libels, anathemas 


and threats against Jews, Protestants and 
free-thinkers. In the space of a few 
years the Congregational papers have 
created in France a state of mind which 
can only be. compared to the worst crises 
of fanaticism in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The Congregations bring up and edu- 
cate all the children of the nobles so num- 
erous in this strange French Republic; 
the modern aristocracy of finance, of in- 
dustry, and even all the comfortable mid- 
dle classes, dreaming of joining their 
offspring to the offspring of the ancient 
families, confide them likewise to the 
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monks in order to have them educated 
together. And it is from these Congre- 
gational schools that are chiefly recruited 
the principal military schools, from 
where almost all the French officers and 
absolutely all the officers destined to the 
highest grades are chosen. 

Now the gteat strength of the Congre- 
gational educators is that they never lose 
sight of the men they have modeled ; they 
keep them under their eye; they follow 
them all their lives, arrange rich mar- 
riages for them, and look after their ad- 
vancement. Throughout the entire 
French army the command is in the 
power of the Congregation, so that the 
few officers who have not come from the 
Congregational schools are obliged to 
bow the head before the monks or to 
leave the army. But you would hardly 
understand what is the military spirit, if 
you did not guess that the clerical fanat- 
icism of the chiefs in highest command 
excites a universal emulation of clerical- 
ism in the whole body of officers. 

Recently a General de brigade, appointed 
as General de division Monsieur de 
Benoist, consecrated his brigadier belt in 
the sanctuary of Saint Anne d’Auray in 
order to show that he owed his advance- 
ment to this holy personage and not to 
the contemned Government of the Re- 
public. The last chief of the general 
staff of the French Navy, Admiral de 
Cuverille, consecrated the fleet to the 
Archangel St. Michael; he employed all 
his authority in extorting subscriptions 
from the naval officers, in order to erect 
a church to that glorious archangel; he 
is the president, this year, of a great in- 
ternational pilgrimage organized by the 
Jesuits, to béar the worship of the whole 
world to Paray le Monial, to the holy 
heart of Jesus, as it appeared in that place 
to the blessed Marie Alacoque. 
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By these two instances, which could be 
indefinitely multiplied, one can judge of 
the state of the French military authori- 
ties. They are in reality a kind of monks 
who have left the cassock for the red 
trousers. 

It was a question in the Dreyfus af- 
fair to ruin a Jew. The crusade against 
the Jews has since then only become 
more ardent. But the Roman fanaticism 
could not stop on the way, and the Prot- 
estants are now included in the same 
odium, and exposed to the same threats, 
the same denunciations, the same perse- 
cutions. La Croix, the other clerical 
newspapers, a number of books and pam- 
phlets, unweariedly point out the Prot- 
estants as enemies of their country, es- 
pecially as traitors against the fatherland, 
accomplices of the foreigners in all the 
plots that other nations are continually 
making against France “through jeal- 
ousy.” The British, and consequently 
other English speaking nations, are re- 
garded as the most execrable heretics, 
and are followed by an indefatigable 
hatred. The war of the United States 
against the very Catholic Spain was the 
occasion of unspeakable coarseness of the 
French clerical press against the Amer- 
icans, and the war of the English against 
the Boers provoked a storm of insults and 
threats against England. 

Soon, no doubt, the military coup 
d’état, the political slavery of the nation 
through the sword in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Church, will crown the 
deadly work. The world will look with 
pity on the great country that once was 
France, and consider it as on the level of 
the unfortunate Spain, if not below. 
Militarism and Roman Catholicism are 
two diseases which do not spare the 
patient. 


Parts, FRANCE, 


The Light Which Never Fails 


By George Alexander Kohut. 


MYRIAD —— are beaming 
A From on high; 


fe Ag tg eyes look upward 


iy’ gous hearts are yearning, dreaming, 
Is there Life beyond the seeming 
When we die? 


How wondrous is the glimmer 
From afar, 
Of one serene celestial 
Gate ajar; 
The light whose steady shimmer 
As Days are growing dimmer 
Is my Star. 
New York. 
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Minnesota's New Primary Election Law. 
By Samuel M. Davis, : 


Or THE MinNEAPOLIS Bar. 


HE present primary election law 
was passed by the Legislature of 
1899. The act provided for the 
selection of candidates for elections by 
popular vote. Various individuals have 
claimed the credit of promising and 
bringing about the passage of the present 
law. The fact is, however, that the law 
isa compromise based upon five bills pre- 
sented to the Legislature. The measure 
applies only to counties having 200,000 
or more population. That provision lim- 
its the action of the law to the single 
county of Hennepin, in which the city of 
Minneapolis, the largest city in the State, 
is situated. The advocates of the law 
were especially anxious that the measure 
be applied to cities. This was on account 
of the manipulations of politicians, prac- 
ticed at the primaries and in the conven- 
tions of both parties. The main object of 
the law was to make it possible for the 
individual voter, who attended the pri- 
mary, to have his vote count for the per- 
son he desired to become the candidate of 
his party at the next general election.” 

Under the old system of caucuses or 
primaries, a few leaders and small politi- 
cians controlled everything by dictating 
the delegates that were to be chosen by 
the caucus to attend the convention. In 
many precincts, under the old system, 
there would be only the set, or ticket, of 
delegates put forward by the party work- 
ets to be voted for. There was no oppor- 
tunity for a choice. It was a “ vest 
pocket ” affair, usually gotten up by the 
chairman of the: precinct committee. It 
was to obviate and reform this domina- 
tion of the caucus by a few that the pres- 
ent primary law was enacted. It was for 
the purpose of giving the individual voter 
the opportunity to vote directly for the 
candidates to be nominated. 

The law is based on the Australian bal- 
lot law in general use throughout the 
United States. Any party that has cast 
ten per cent. of the total vote cast at the 
last preceding election for its leading can- 
didate is declared a political party, and 


may make nominations under this law. 
Any elector may become a candidate by 
filing with the county auditor a petition 
which shall contain names of qualified 
electors at least five per cent. in number 
of the total vote cast for the candidate of 
his party, for the same office, at the last 
election, and by further paying a fee of 
ten dollars and filing an affidavit with the 
county auditor that it is his bona fide in- 
tention to run as a candidate of the party 
to which he belongs. The candidate is 
then entitled to have his. name printed 
on the official ballot. All ballots are fur- 
nished to the respective polling places 
under the supervision of the county au- 
ditor. Each party has a separate ticket, 
the names of the candidates being ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

When the voter appears and registers 
he is then handed the tickets of each 
party, pinned together, and he retires to 
the voting booth, as under the Australian 
system, and marks whichever ticket he 
wishes to vote. If he marks some on 
each ticket, his ticket will be counted for 
the party upon which he has made the 
most marks, and the other. ballots will be 
disregarded. In case he marks an equal 
number on each or all of the ballots, all 
will be rejected. This provision is for 
the purpose of compelling the voter to 
stick to one political party. He cannot 
vote for five candidates on the Republican 
ticket and three on the Democratic. He 
would thus lose his Democratic votes, as 
that ballot would be thrown out. In or- 
der to have his vote count all the way 
through he must stick to the ticket of a 
single party. All ballots, whether voted 
or not, must be returned to the judges. 

On September 18th the law was first 
put into practical operation in Hennepin 
County. The chief interest centered in 
the city of Minneapolis. The Republi- 
cans had many candidates in the field for 
most of the offices. The Democrats, on 
the other hand, hac generally a one-man 
ticket for each place. ’ 

One of the candidates on the Republi-. 
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can ticket for mayor has been a lifelong 
Democrat, having been elected mayor of 
the city three terms, no two of them, 
however, being consecutive. On another 
occasion, failing of nomination for mayor, 
he ran on an independent ticket and was 
defeated. A short time since he became 
converted to the Republican faith, and 
this year announced himself as a candi- 
date for mayor on the Republican ticket. 
His political career has been variable, 
and many who have supported him in 
the past have not been from among the 
best class of citizens. In addition to this 
he was an objectionable candidate for 
any party, from the fact that his adminis- 
tration of the city favored lawlessness. 
He ran the city on a “ wide open” pol- 
icy. This objectionable Republican can- 
didate, by securing five or six thousand 
Democratic votes, gained the nomina- 
tion for mayor on the Republican ticket. 
There were this number of Democrats 
who were willing to throw away all other 
votes for the purpose of foisting an un- 
desirable candidate upon their political 
opponents. With the exception of the 
nomination for mayor the results of a 
test of the law have proved satisfactory, 
as far as the remaining nominees of both 
parties are concerned. 

As one of the evidences that the people 
generally regard the law as a good thing 
is the large number of voters taking part 
in the primary. The first registration for 
the next general election was held on the 
same day and at the same polling place 
by the same election officers. Before an 
elector could vote at the primary it was 
necessary for him to register, preparatory 
to taking part in the November election. 
There are two subsequent registration 
days. There were about thirty-two thou- 
sand voters taking part, or practically the 
entire vote that took part in the State 
election of 1898, and more than two- 
thirds of the vote that was polled in the 
last presidential election in 1896. When 
you consider that the primaries formerly 
brought out scarcely one-tenth of the 
voters, you can readily understand how 
ready the people were to come out and 
cast a direct vote for nominees. The 
people seem to be satisfied with the law, 
and show themselves ready to take part 
in the primary when they believe their 
vote will go to the candidate they de- 
sire to support. 


-_—— 
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That it was possible for Democrats to 
dictate a nomination for the Republicans, 
and an unfit one at that, shows a defect in 
the law; but it does not indicate that the 
principle of direct nominations is nct cor- 
rect, or that in other respects the Minne- 
apolis system is weak. The framers of 
the law attempted to guard against such 
a. contingency as has resulted in an un- 
fortunate nomination. That they have 
failed in this instance does not argue that 
the law in itself is bad and ought to be re- 
pealed, bui rather that it should be amend- 
ed to safeguard it in the future. With the 
exception of this single nomination, the 
remainder of the ticket nominees demon- 
strated that the law and the system area 
success. The professional politicians 
have not scrupled to declare that the peo- 
ple could not make proper nominations. 
These same politicians will make the 
Minneapolis test an excuse for continu- 
ing to fight a system that takes the busi- 
ness of nomination out of the hands of 
politicians and puts it in the hands of the 
people. Not only did the individual vot- 
ers show an eagerness to take advantage 
of it, but they voted quickly, indicating 
that they had already made up their minds 
as to the merits of the various candidates. 
Nor were the voters embarrassed by the 
new machinery. This was particularly 
shown by those voting in the early morn- 
ing, a class of voters supposed to have 
very little political discrimination. In 
precincts where this vote was heaviest.an 
average of almost one ballot per minute 
was cast, thus indicating a familiarity 
with the machinery and no hesitation in 
selecting and marking candidates. Ey- 
erything passed off smoothly during the 
day, and only one arrest was made for at- 
tempted illegal voting. The saloons were 
closed, as on a general election day. 

Local opinion on the results of the first 
trial of the law is divided. The great 
majority of the people regard the law as 
correct in principle, and, with some few 
amendments, would favor its retention. 
In fact, they now generally look upon the 
matter of direct nominations by the peo- 
ple as one of their “ prerogatives,” and 
would be slow to give it up. The “ prac- 
tical ” politicians, on the other hand, de- 
clare that the law must be repealed. They 
point out the fact of an unfortunate and 
undesirable nomination for the head of 
the city ticket, brought about by a mi- 
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‘The ‘Badge of Originality 


nority of at opposite party, and unani- 
mously insist on its repeal. The leading 
daily newspapers in both Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, both editorially and other- 
wise, declare im favor of the law ; some of 
them recommendimg amendment so as to 
avoid like results in the future, and others 
favoring the law as it stands and the prin- 
ciple it represents. The Pioneer Press of 
St. Paul is very much in favor of the law, 
and in the course of an editorial on the 
subject says: 


“For the Republicans of Minneapolis to 
turn against the principle of popular nomina- 
tions because, at its first test, under circum- 
stances that are not likely to recur, it resulted 
in an unfit nomination for the head of the 
ticket, would be most unfortunate. Nothing 
would please the machine men, the ward heel- 
ers, the strikers and grafters, more than a re- 
turn to the convention system. And nothing 
could be more unfortunate for the betterment 
of local government and the public service gen- 
erally. For while it is true that ‘the stream 
cannot rise higher than its source,’ the Pio- 
neer Press has never found any indication that 
the political convention was representative of 
public opinion, or that its nominees, as a rule, 
have been up to the standard in honesty or ca- 
pacity that would be demanded by the public if 
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it could make its will! felt. The convention 
system, with all-its attendant machinery, has 
made the quest of public office distasteful to 
most of those who would give the best service, 
it has kept the best men ‘out of politics,’ it has 
turned over the business of nomination to the 
self-seeking and unscrupulous, it has made the 
machines of Platt, of Croker and of Quay pos- 
sible, and it has usually subjected the voter to 
the necessity of choosing between candidates 
none of whom was satisfactory. Rather than 
return to the certainties of this system it would 
be far better to run the chance of a repetition 
of such a nomination as was forced on one of 
the parties Tuesday. The Minneapolis law, in 
a word, ought not to be repealed, but extended 
to cover St. Paul, Duluth and the other cities 
and counties of the State.” 


The principle is undoubtedly correct, 
and it would seem that an amendment 
can be secured so as to take away the ob- 
jectionable features that have developed 
under the first test. Now that we know 
that the people want and will exercise 
their rights under such a law, the sensi- 
ble thing to do is to stand by the principle 
contained in this direct primary election 
law, eliminating from it objectionable 
features and perfecting it by further leg- 
islation. 

Minneapotis, Minn, 


The Badge of Originality. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


‘Do not fear to put thy feet 
Naked in the river sweet.”’ 


HE habit of denying absolute origi- 
nality to even the greatest genius 
has been persistent among critics. 

Homer’s hymns and epics are accounted 
for,noton the ground of creative self-suf- 
ficiency in the poet, but largely by imagin- 
ing pre-existing sources from which he 
drew with liberal disregard for inchoate 
copyright. Plato browsed in other men’s 
pastures, we are told, and even Theocri- 
tus is suspected, without a particle of 
proof, but by most able and painstaking 
critics, of cribbing his idylls from forgot- 
ten predecessors in Arcadia. Dante, 
Chaucer and Shakespeare are great 
thieves, according to report, and the dis- 
tinguished list might be almost infinitely 
extended. 

But the critics do not go so far as to 
Say that these and other literary masters 
of art are without originality of some 


sort. It is independent and absolute 
creative power at which they draw the 
line. They are fond of the theory that 
art somehow dates back beyond any indi- 
vidual genius to some primal fountain in 
the earliest paradise, where nature stood 
forth in the perfection of freshness, sim- 
plicityand beauty, dipping up the water of 
inspiration for the untaught, and there- 
fore unspoiled, poet to drink. 

Traditions and superstitions are refrac- 
tory things when it comes to letting them 
fall. They are like electrical wires; we 
cannot loose our hold of them. Literary 
traditions and superstitions cling almost 
as persistently as religious ones; so that 
critics, learned and sincerely anxious 
about truth as they may be, never quite 
emerge from the influence of them, and 
are very apt to appeal directly to them in 
case of doubt when a new claimant to 
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originality arrives. The first thought 
is to rummage through past ages for 
some one who wholly or partly blazed the 
road for our contemporary. We forget 
that it may be possible that the new comer 
is himself doing a fine stint of independ- 
ent blazing. 

It is a matter not to be settled offhand 
in a few lines, this claim of original- 
ity; nor do lapse of time and the 
perspective of distance seem to prom- 
ise much. Diogenes in his tub, and 
Montaigne in his tower, are not bet- 
ter off as regards final criticism than the 
latest claimants who have true genius un- 
der their bonnets. We discriminate with- 
out a fixed criterion, the critical pack 
mouthing noisily, following the lead of 
Arnold, or Lowell, or Saintsbury, or 
Watts, or Stedman, not conscious in the 
exciting run that criticism should be but 
a report of absolute truth. 

There stands one fact, however, in the 
midst of critical shiftings and uncertain- 
ties ; new men of commanding individual- 
ity appear from time to time. They set 
upon their works a badge by which we 
know each man’s products. We may call 
it a dye of striking color struck through 
the very tissues of art. It is a fascina- 
tion as distinct as that of a new, strange 
and beautiful flower, or as that of a hid- 
eous and unheard-of serpent. We admit 
at once that here is originality; but we 
are not content until we point out that one 
is like Keats and the other like Poe, who 
was himself like Hoffman. Tennyson 
derives from Vergil and Theocritus; 
Keats caught his charm out of transla- 
tions of Greek song! Swinburne has had 
to feel how easily all of his originality is 
traced back to medieval French poets, 
and to the flawless fragments of Greek 
beauty. 

This critical theory of a source behind 
a source, on and on in the backward dis- 
tances of history has its fascination to 
the book-worm and the lover of “ solid 
learning” and “mere literature;” but 
small profit comes of it to him who would 
rather taste the true zest of genius than 
to know all the curious coincidences that 
are discoverable'in the books of the ages. 
What most of us want is freshness, and 
when we get it we do not care about hav- 
ing our elbow joggled, just as we begin 
to sip, by the critic who has discovered 
that it is not freshness at all, but only a 
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clever revival of an ancient brew. “ Yes, 
that story is old, I read it in a Chinese col- 
lection; and this poem (although quite 
remarkable) is but a rearrangement of 
So-and-so, which you will find in the 
Greek anthology.” 

Now, in fact, originality has nothing to 
do with what this sort of criticism im- 
plies ; it is quite independent of the ques- 
tion of absolute creation; for the suffi- 
cient reason that a writer can by no possi- 
ble chance write what he has not first 
learned. The secret lies in his methods 
of digestion, assimilation and combina- 
tion of assorted elements. An old story 
retold by genius is like the honey of white 
clover redistilled and freshly flavored by 
the bee. It is an ancient human joy pre- 
sented in new terms and set to hitherto 
unheard-of music. The originality is 
in the man, not in the matter. “ Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ” was Poe’s story of 
“William Wilson,” dissolved and recrys- 
tallized in the laboratory of originality. 
But the words of Paul: “ When I would 
do good, evil is present with me,” ex- 
pressed long ago the absolute essence of 
both tales. Poe and Stevenson were not, 
however, indebted to Paul on this ac- 
count, nor was Stevenson’s story the less 
original because Poe first treated its main 
subject. 

In our days writing stories has become 
one of the overcrowded professions, con- 
sequently a self-conscious struggle for 
originality has been forced upon men and 
women of all grades of talent. We see 
the legitimate effect of this breathless 
scramble in every field of fiction. Any- 
thing, so that it is different from what 
others are writing, seems to be the aim of 
a large number of exceedingly clever au- 
thors. The consequence is that an amaz- 
ing variety of tricks, mere “ specialties” 
and contortions, and innumerable oddi- 
ties are dished up with considerable at- 
tractiveness for the popular taste. This 
sort of things is not original ; it is a spu- 
rious art that is exhibited. ; 

The unmistakable badge of originality 
is style—not mere diction, as Mr. George 
Moore implies in his proposition to sub- 
stitute some other language for English, 
which he says is worn out—but style in 
the broadest sense. The story always has 
been and always will be the main thing, 
and freshness of telling is the badge of 
originality. Let the tale be as old as the 
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hills, if a master teller mouths it he sends 
through it something electrical, a fine and 
exhilarating quality, which heats it to 
a glory of irresistible interest. and makes 
it vibrate with a primitive and imperious 
vigor. This new something is the badge 
of originality. Naturally enough some 
have thought to compass it with phrasing, 
and when they found mere verbal novel- 
ties not adequate they have just as nat- 
urally concluded that the English lan- 
guage is no longer capable of expressing 
true originality. The mistake lies in los- 
ing sight of the main factor—genius. 
Genius is scarce, but it must be reckoned 
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with in every calculation touching the 
problem of artistic freshness and the suc- 
cessful rearrangement of worn materials 
into the forms which shall satisfy a uni- 
versal human sympathy and yet fulfil 
the best demands of a pure critical taste. 
Granted that the aboriginal, unchange- 
able stories are very few; it must be also 
granted that each generation of readers 
comes to those few stories with a fresh 
taste for them. The one prime demand 
is that every tale shall be told in the 
freshest terms of current civilization and 
with an exhalation of that aroma which 
holds the charm of genius. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


Socialists, Republicans and Democrats. 
By Joseph F. Malloney, 


CANDIDATE OF THE SociaLisT Lasor PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HE social life of our time must have 
political expression; the Socialist 
Labor party is the political ex- 

pression of the life of the working class. 
The instinct which leads man to protect 
himself also leads any economic class to 
protect itself. The control of the powers 
of government, the ability, not only to 
initiate laws, but also to enforce them, is 
protection in its highest form. Every act 
of a government must be saturated with 
the spirit of those who carry it through. 
The mere right to pass laws is nothing, 
because a law has effect only when the 
body passing it also has the power to en- 
force it. The privilege of carrying out 
the spirit of the law is but very little. The 
legislative function only becomes thor- 
ough when there is but one standpoint in 
drafting, interpretation, and enforcement. 
The Social Labor Party takes its 
stand upon the materialistic conception of 
history. Material interests actuate men 
both physically and morally. Man devel- 
ops his intellect because the improvement 
of his mental faculties will enable him to 
gain his living with greater ease. Man, 
consciously or unconsciously, cultivates 
his moral nature, because he learns that 
there are certain laws which cannot be 
transgressed. 
_ Man is a gregarious animal, and living 
In society the rights of the individual 


must at all times yield to the rights of so- 
ciety asa whole. The relation of man to 
the whole species varies exactly as the 
methods whereby man gains his living 
varies. As society evolves we find that 
there is an unceasing conflict between dif- 
ferent classes—the possessors and the 
dispossessed. 

This class struggle manifests itself to- 
day in a contest between the wage-work- 
ing class and the capitalist class. The 
former is not in a condition of chattel 
slavery, but because of the peculiar meth- 
od whereby it lives is in a condition of 
wage slavery. The workingman has but 
one thing to sell—his labor power. He 
cannot divorce it from himself, and in 
order to realize anything from it must 
sell it to those who control the machinery 
of production. 

This labor power, applied to natural re- 
sources and raw material, produces all 
new wealth. It is the working class, the 
world over, that produces wealth. It is 
the working class that produces capital. 
It is the working class that conserves all 
wealth, and were it not for this class the 
human race would be starving within a 
week. 

The capitalist class, on the contrary, 
performs no labor that is useful to socie- 
ty. It is rich because there are millions 
of men in the world who receive in wages 
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a sum much smaller than the value of 
the wealth which they produce. This 
difference between the cost of raw 
material, the value of the machinery 
consumed in production, and _ the 
price paid for labor power, is the 
source from which the capitalist class 
draws its wealth. The struggle to-day 
is for possession of the instruments of 
production, the means of transportation, 
communication and exchange. On the 
one side is the class which produced 
them, and as a reward for that produc- 
tion received only enough for a misera- 
ble existence. On the other side is the 
class which at present has them in its pos- 
session, but which neither produced them 
in the past nor operates them at the pres- 
ent time. 

All industrial functions are social in 
their nature, and it is against their private 
ownership that the Socialist protests. No 
class could stand for a moment unless it 
had in its hands, and used for its own 
benefit, all the powers of government. 
The capitalist class is concerned about the 
election of a man to any office whether it 
is that of President or of Alderman in 
the smallest city in the land. The mem- 
bers of that class may not wish the office 
for themselves, or for their personal 
friends, but they understand that it is es- 
sential to their well being that men who 
can be trusted to work for the best inter- 
ests of the capitalist class be elected. 

The bitterness of political contests has 
its well-springs in this struggle between 
the classes. Personal animosities could 
never stand the test of a long drawn con- 
flict. It is only when the material wel- 
fare of a man is threatened that he will 
fight without cessation and without mer- 
cy. 
"The members of no class are compe- 
tent, no matter how benevolent or well- 
meaning they may be, to legislate for a 
class to which they are naturally inimical. 

- For this reason the working class was 
compelled to form a party which would 
stand without equivocation, and without 
hesitation, by and for the interests of the 
working class. It finds its political pro- 
tection in the Socialist Labor Party, and 
as it grows in size and in force the. great 
work upon which it has entered becomes 
easier. This increased facility has two 
main reasons; first, the workers reach a 
greater pitch of solidarity; second, the 
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continued evolution brings the strained 
relations between the exploiting and the 
exploited classes nearer the point of open 
and violent conflict. 

The Republican party is the advocate 
of the powerful, rich and prosperous cap- 
italist class. All its legislation tends to 
keep this class in control of the legisla- 
tive, the judiciary and the executive 
branches. There is not a law which it 
passes the intent of which is not the pro- 
tection of the class which gave it birth. 
Whenever it passes a law ostensibly in fa- 
vor of the working class, it knows that 
its judges and its officers will either de- 
clare it to be unconstitutional or will al- 
low it to remain a dead letter. 

The history of the Republicn party, 
especially during the past twenty years, 
has been one unbroken series of endeav- 
ors to intrench the capitalist class more 
strongly. With all the legislation that has 
been effective there are a number of laws 
that have fallen by the wayside. They 
were all what are termed “ labor laws.” 
The reason for their enactment is that it 
is frequently necessary to mollify the 
working class, and to still its clamors by 
some enactment which would have the 
nature of a sop. This tendency, which 
is at all times unconscious, to divide leg- 
islation into certain kinds, illustrates, as 
nothing else can, the contention of the So- 
cialist that all legislation is class legisla- 
tion. The Republicans are in office for 
the purpose of passing laws favorable to 
their own class. It is right that they 
should do so. They could conduct them- 
selves in a treasonable manner only when 
they enacted laws which would prove 
favorable to the working class. 

The Democratic party is the champion 
of a class which was once potent, but 
which is to-day rapidly sinking from 
sight. In the old days of which the Dem- 
ocrats dream we had the small business 
man, the farmer who cultivated.a few 
acres of ground, and who raised enough 
to support his family. His wife spun and 
wove the wool sheared from the sheep 
that grazed on the pastures, and which 
later supplied the table with mutton. 
Those were the days of free silver, of 
hand methods in production, of slow 
communication and of no trusts. When 
a man hada business of his own he :em- 
ployed but few, and worked at the bench 
himself. It is the Democratic dream to 
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return to that condition, and yet to retain 
all the material adjuncts of our present 
civilization. For this reason we find the 
Democratic party dashing itself like spray 
against the rocks. We are living in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. We 
have new methods of production; we 
have improved machinery; we have the 
concentration of energy in the trust. We 
do not stop there. Industries must go on 
developing and concentrating. Machines 
will still be invented to take the place of 
the present labor displacers. The Demo- 
cratic party has but one logical position. 
If they would have their halcyon days re- 
turn they must smash the machine, smash 
the trusts, ignore the knowledge we have 
of electricity, of steam, of science and of 
mechanics. These have all been potent 
factors in producing the present social 
and political unrest. The latter cannot be 
removed until the former also are re- 
moved, unless we take the next step, and 
still further develop and concentrate them 
into a trust owned by the whole people. 
In the face of the position occupied by 
the Democrats and Republicans it is im- 
possible for the working class to support 
either one or the other. There must be a 
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party which has no other object than the 
abolition of the wage system. The capi- 
talist class has no right to one farthing of 
the wealth which it now possesses. It 
has no right to use social machinery for 
private gain. It is the object of the So- 
cialist Labor party to intrench itself in 
the government, and use, for the good of 
society, those forces which are now used 
for individual good, at the expense of 
society. 

Socialism is a matter of reason not of 
sentiment. We know the misery endured 
by the working class because we are of 
it. While the kindly man may be a pleas- 
ure and a joy he is seldom effective. We 
aim to be as cruel as justice, and our. jus- 
tice, benefiting the whole, cannot possibly 
harm the individual. There is no force 
that can stop us because the movement is 
the onward march of society itself. 

This election will prove that the hard 
work of the last four years has had its 
effect. Where we numbered tens then, we 
now number hundreds. All the forces of 
social evolution are in our favor, and we 
can and will hew out of the present de- 
grading, crushing, cruel capitalist system 
a newer and a better state. 

New York Cry. 


A Substitute for Copper 


By Prof. John Trowbridge, 


DiRECTOR OF THE JEFFERSON PuysicaAL LABORATORY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HE rise in the price of copper and 
the consequent great interest in 
copper mining enterprises leads 

one to ask, Are there not substitutes for 
the metal which will come into use and 
which will necessarily force the price of 
copper to a lower level? The high price 
of the metal at the present time is prob- 
ably due in a large measure to the great 
increase in electrical industries. In this 
field one naturally thinks of aluminum 
as a promising substitute. Its present 
price is somewhat lower than copper 
when its electrical conductivity and 
weight are taken into acount. It is duc- 
tile—strong in the sense of tenacity—be- 
ing not far from certain grades of iron in 
this respect. The strength and lightness 
of aluminum seem to adapt it admirably 
for overhead wires. Moreover, it is uni- 


versally diffused in the materials of the 
earth’s crust. We tread it under foot in 
ordinary clay; and the supply seems in- 
exhaustible. Have we not in this metal 
a valuable substitute for copper, and 
should not the promoters of copper enter- 
prises take immediate alarm? 

Aluminum may be said to have owed 
its birth to electricity, for the invention 
of the dynamo has made it possible to 
produce it in larger quantities. 

The world is indebted to the French 
nation for the foundation of the alumi- 
num industry. H. St. Claire Deville 
studied its separation from other metals, 
and succeeded in obtaining it in consid- 
erable quantity. He was greatly aided 
by Emperor Napoleon III, who looked 
forward to diminishing the weight of the 
helmets and armor of the French cuiras- 
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siers by means of it. Deville was en- 
abled by the generosity of the Emperor 
to conduct his experiments on a large 
scale, and the first article made of alumi- 
num was a baby rattle for the Prince Im- 
perial. The invention of the first prac- 
tical dynamo, the Gramme machine, also 
a French invention, completed the labors 
of Deville. 

The principal processes of extracting 
the metal from minerals are the Cowles 
process and the Heroult. Both employ 
electricity. By means of the Cowles 
process a powerful electric current is led 
into an electric furnace through large 
carbon rods, the space between which is 
filled with a mixture of oxides of alumi- 
num and carbon, and the metal to be al- 
loyed. The intense heat generated causes 
the latter to melt and reduces the alu- 
mina to aluminum, which combines with 
the metal while the oxygen escapes as 
carbonic acid. - 

The Heroult process consists in elec- 
trolyzing or breaking up molten alumina 
rendered fluid by the electric furnace. 
The current is led into the furnace by a 
large prism of hard carbon and out 
through a substratum of molten copper 
_or iron. 

Aluminum has thus been brought into 
competition with copper by means of elec- 
tricity, for the invention of the dynamo 
has made it possible to extract it cheap- 
ly from the minerals of which it forms a 
constituent. Altho it can be said to be 
universally present in the éarth, yet it is 
usually associated with iron and other 
metallic substances, and the separation 
from its neighbors is too expensive to al- 
low the use of ordinary clay, for instance. 
It is usually made, therefore, from cer- 
tain minerals like bauxite and cryolite, 
which contain a large percentage of it. 

The price has steadily declined. In 
1859 it cost $90 a pound, in 1889 $2 a 
pound, and to-day one can obtain alumi- 
num castings for sixty-five cents a pound. 
One is naturally surprised that we do not 
see a greater use of this metal. Its em- 
ployment for kitchen utensils is becom- 
ing greater, a number of small articles, 
such as opera glass holders, match boxes, 
are made from it, and the number is in- 
creasing. It does not enter yet in car- 
riage manufacture or bicycle industries 
or rolling stock in general. 

The French Government equipped cer- 
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tain of its regiments in Madagascar with 
camp utensils of aluminum, and Mr. M. 
Henri Moissan, in a recent number of 
the Comptes Rendus, describes the ex- 
perience with such utensils. In general 
his report is favorable. Such. utensils 
were found to be preferable to iron in re- 
spect to lightness and freedom from rust- 
ing. M. Moissan points out that the 
cause of aluminum has been injured by 
the injudicious enthusiasm of its advo- 
cates, and by the ill considered denun- 
ciations of its critics. It is capable of 
great employment, but it merits “‘ ni cet 
exces dhonneur, ni cette indignite.” 
Each application of aluminum demands 
special study. He concludes that this 
metal possesses great qualities in its light- 
ness, strength and comparative freedom 
from oxidization. He remarks that the 
use of iron was gradual. In the bronze 
age a chemist might have predicted that 
on account of its rapid oxidization iron 
would never take the place of bronze. 
Nevertheless it has come into general use 
and completely supplanted the latter. 
Moissan, altho an advocate for the ex- 
tension of the employment of aluminum, 
does not conceal its defects, which he at- 
tributes largely to the presence of im- 
purities, and he points out that the qual- 
ity of commercial aluminum has steadily 
improved. Altho the pure metal does not 
oxidize in the atmosphere, yet an elec- 
trolytic action sets in when it is brought 
in contact with other metals, especially 
iron or steel. It deteriorates rapidly in 
salt water, and cannot, therefore, be used 
for sheathing yachts. 

Commercial aluminum is generally im- 
pure, and is acted upon by moisture, es- 
pecially if there is salt present. In re- 
gard to weight and strength it cannot 
compete in price with various kinds of 
wood. It is not so easily worked, and is 
not made so homogeneous as steel. In 
the electrical industries, however, its 
prospects seem to be higher than in other 
industries, when, itis brought into com- 
petition with stééfiron and copper. 

We hear occasionally of the employ- 
ment of aluminum on a large scale in 
such industries. At Niagara Falls great 
conductors of aluminum are used to 
transmit electrical currents from the 
power house to the works. These con- 
ductors are aluminum bars 25 feet long, 
six inches broad, and one-quarter of an 
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inch thick—four of these are riveted to- 
gether at the ends, and each group of 
bars are connected to aluminum cables— 
the core of each cable is about 1% 
inches in diameter. The amount of 
aluminum in the conductors is 22,000 
pounds. The same work in copper would 
require 48,000 pounds. The conductiv- 
ity of the aluminum compared with cop- 
per is 63 per cent., but for the same 
weight it is more than double. Alumi- 
num cables require more insulation, but 
enable longer spaces to be used, thus re- 
ducing the number of poles and insula- 
tors. 

A curious obstacle, however, exists at 
present to its use as a substitute for cop- 
per ; this resides in the difficulty of solder- 
ing and brazing two pieces of the metal 
together. Many solders or fluxes are 
described for accomplishing this connec- 
tion, but they cannot be said to be com- 
mercially practicable. The necessity of 
such an art of connection is imperative 
in electrical industries. Let us consider 
the overhead wires in the trolley system. 
The pieces of copper wire which are em- 
ployed are only a few hundred feet in 
length, and the railroad systems extend 
over many miles. In order to transmit 
the electrical current without great loss, 
the ends of the copper wires must be 
perfectly joined by soldering or brazing. 
The same can be said of long distance tel- 
ephone circuits. It is true that iron tele- 
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graph wires are often twisted together 
without solder, but the advance in elec- 
trical engineering demands better con- 
nections than such mechanical ones. The 
need of a method of soldering seems a 
small matter, and one might expect that 
invention would speedily supply it; but 
the need has always existed, and the 
readiness with which aluminum can be 
melted seems to offer a great barrier to 
this method of connection. Altho alumi- 
num may be used for overhead telegraph 
lines, it seems to be effectually barred 
from competition with copper in cable 
work, for in order to compete in elec- 
trical conductivity with copper an alumi- 
num wire inust have nearly twice the 
section of a copper wire of the same con- 
ductivity. This increases the size of the 
cables and also increases the electrical 
capacity, which is detrimental to the 
speed and proper transmission of elec- 
trical waves. In general the use of 
aluminum wire for copper would lead to 
the greater size of apparatus, the con- 
ducting parts would have to be approx- 
imately twice as big. The element of la- 
bor, in working the material in compari- 
son with a similar employment in the 
case of copper and brass, would have to 
be considered. No mechanic would 
work with aluminum if he could take cop- 
per or brass. Aluminum can be said to 
be increasing in use, but it is not yet a 
dangerous competitor of copper. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


~My Companions. 
By Danske Dandridge. 


In the changing summer weather, 
How we frolicked ‘neath the forest 
trees, 
And sang and danced together. 
There was Hope, whose bonny brows were 
wreathed 
With clinging eglantine, 
And whose smile was sweeter than a kiss, 
And cheered the heart as wine. 


M Y companions, my companions! 


There was Joy, the merry, merry child; 
Upon the wettest day, 

How he scattered sunbeams from his eyes, 
And laughed the clouds away. 

There was Love, the radiant spirit, 
With fairest face of all, | 

With Heaven’s echoes in his voice, 
And ‘look ‘angelical. 


My companions! My companions! 
In this gusty after-time, 
Now that forest flowers have faded, 
And the year is past its prime— 
Rosy Joy—alas, how rarely 
Come his footsteps to my door! 
And Hope’s eyes are ever straining 
Toward a dim and distant shore. 


Love has wedded sober Patience; 
His celestial smiles are less; 

And his looks are grave and tender, 
With an anxious tenderness. 

My familiars! My familiars! 
They are Sorrow, Care and Pain, 

But I would I had my childhood’s mates 
Around me once again. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W, Va, 





Two Gentlemen of France.* 


By Charles Frederick Stansbury. 


“ The further off from England 
The nearer is to France ; 
Then turn not pale, belovéd snail, 
But come and join the dance.” 


HE two gentlemen came to _ this 


country to be eaten @ la Bour-- 


guignonne, but my friend Bianqui, 
of Ticino, that famous town in the Swiss 
Alps from whence come the Delmonicos 
—a town whose chief product is waiters 
and caterers, both famous and good— 
Bianqui, I say, was indirectly the cause 
of saving the French gentlemen from an 
untimely grave or gravy—if to be served 
en casserole can be properly so called. 

The direct cause of the salvation of the 
gentleman from Burgundy and his cous- 
in from Bordeaux, however, was them- 
selves. Altho they did _ not, like 
Thoreau’s chickens, look in my eye and 
peck at my shoes significantly, still, af- 
ter looking them over, I concluded that 
they were far too humanized to roast 
well, and so they became members of my 
household on equal terms with myself 
and my books. 

I took them home in a small cardboard 
box, and that constituted their residence 
for a number of years, except when they 
were off on furlough, which means that 
they were off on a lettuce leaf or per- 
mitted to have the run of the table or 
desk for exercise and luncheon. 

There is no denying that the soft, 
moist, viscous and spongy appearance 
of the two gentlemen from France— 
when they were awake—influenced peo- 
ple against them. Prejudice, with which 
we are all born full to overflowing, is a 
difficult burden to get rid of. 

To be perfectly frank, it was a long 
time before I could bring myself to re- 
gard the two gentlemen in an intimate or 
even a friendly light. As I grew to 
know them better, however, I found that 
their acquaintance was worth cultivat- 
ing; and yet, even to this day, I‘often 
feel that I could like them better if they 
were not quite so moist, coldblooded and 
slimy. 

I have often observed that irregular- 

* Copyright 1900 by Charles Frederick Stansbury, 
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ity of habits is conducive to long life and 
happiness. This was peculiarly true of 
Messieurs Escargot de Burgogne and 
Escargot de Bordeaux. When I first met 
them at the restaurant over which my 
friend Bianqui presides they were very 
much awake, having just come from a 
warm kitchen. They evoluted their eyes 
by unrolling the four poles, or stalks, of 
flesh at the end of which their optics re- 
side and extended their moist and mobile 
feet—one foot to each gentleman—while 
their bodies glistened with myriads of 
infinitesimal drops of moisture. They 
carried on their backs the wonderful 
lime-paper house which nature had as- 
sisted them to build. 

Becoming agitated over the handling 
necessary to place them in the cardboard 
box, they withdrew indignantly into their 
houses and placed across the door a pane 
of animal glass, the construction of which 
took them but a moment. Then they 
went to sleep. 

Some months later they awoke. Pagan, 
the artist, had dropped in to see me, and 
I happened to allude to the Messieurs 
Escargots. 
meet them, whereupon I took the box 
from my bureau drawer and allowed him 
to survey the sleeping Gauls. 

“Don’t they ever get hungry?” he 
asked. 

“It has occurred to me that they 
might,” said I, “so I shall offer them a 
little lunch.” 

I produced some crisp leaves of let- 
tuce and a small saucer of oatmeal. The 
sleeping cousins were then tumbled 
ruthlessly into a glass of tepid water. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Bur- 
gundy was twice the size of Bordeaux, 
and therefore more of him to arouse, he 
was the first to wake up and reintroduce 
himself to the world. The change first 
observable was the disappearance of the 
pane of animal glass. Then from the 
lime-paper house there protruded a head 


He expressed a desire to, 
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that was without form and void. This 
formless head slowly extended itself, and 
from it two quaint little fleshy towers of 
observation were run up. At the apex 
of each tower there immediately ap- 
peared an unmistakably bright littie eye. 
Then followed the extension of two other 
little eye-poles half as long as the first, 
and Monsieur Escargot de Bourgogne 
looked once more with his four eyes upon 
the world. 

A rear extension now appeared from 
within the shellhouse, and adding its 
length to. the head, which had grown to 
be very much like that of a rabbit in ap- 
pearance, formed the marvelous base 
with its network of cells on which this 
very queer French gastropod traveled. 

Stretching himself to his full length, 
Monsieur Escargot de Bourgogne glided 
along the inner side of the tumbler with 
considerable rapidity. Altho apparent- 
ly glued to the glass, yet did he emerge 
from the water with creditable celerity. 
Dampness he apparently was partial to, 
but water as a medium to live in was not 
his element. He was amphibious through 
force of circumstances and for the mo- 
ment only. 

Burgundy having thus awakened, I 
placed him on a fresh head of lettuce and 
awaited his pleasure. I had observed 
that, probably through the exigencies of 
travel, his shell had become somewhat 
battered, dented in places, and the edge 
serrated through chipping. This jagged 
edge seemed to trouble him as it rested 
at times on what I presume was his neck, 
< the place where his neck should have 

een. 

Now there is every reason to believe 
that Burgundy was hungry, his last meal 
having been taken in August, eight 
months before. Did he, therefore, at- 
tack the lettuce? Not a bit of it! He 
began in the most systematic and work- 
manlike way to repair his shell. Using 
the queerest mouth on earth with its cir- 
cular-saw tongue, he first ate the edge 
even, and then thickened and smoothed 
the rim with a cement which he obtained 
from the same factory that supplied him 
with animal glass. 

This job took some time, after which 
His Grace of Burgundy began on the let- 
tuce and kept it up until leaf after leaf 
had disappeared into that small body. 
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The relative size of Burgundy and the 
lettuce head presented an absurd con- 
trast, yet I have no doubt the vegetable 
would all of it have passed into the in- 
terior department of the mollusk had cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

Meantime Bordeaux had responded to 
the influence of warmth and moisture, 
and came out of his shell-dream and 
joined Burgundy at the dinner table. 
Bordeaux was a golden blonde, while 
Burgundy was a decided brunette, so 
that they presented quite a contrast as 
they dined side by side. It was observ- 
able that, Bordeaux’s shell house being 
intact, he had no repairs to make, but fell 
at once upon the lettuce, which he greed- 
ily consumed, making the while a peculiar 
rasping sound with the extraordinary ap- 
paratus that served him as a mouth. 

Nearly all animals converse while 
feeding, notably the man and the pig. 
While Bordeaux and Burgundy were 
thus consuming crisp lettuce side by side, 
quaint sounds issued from their little 
round mouths and rasping tongues. It 
was easy to infer that they had no Eng- 
lish, and that their French was the quaint 
patois of the Provinces. Burgundy 
was the first to speak, assuming author- 
ity, probably, on account of his extra 
size. 

“This salad is pretty good,” he re- 
marked, “but I prefer the grape leaves 
of the vineyards of Burgundy. They 
are more solid, and have more staying 
power.” 

“ Speaking of staying power,” replied 
Bordeaux, as he mowed down a semicir- 


‘cle of lettuce with his tongue, “ it is for- 


tunate that we snails are so constituted 
that we can live on ourselves, when 
meals are scarce. Do you remember the 
cruel death by starvation of one of our 
forbears about twenty years agor It 
seems this ancestor consumed his entire 
body in his effort to support vitality. 
The case is a most curious one, because 
his wife, who survived him, nearly lost 
her life in order that the law of nature 
might be fulfilled, and one generation 
follow another. Have you heard the 
story?” 

“T have not,” solemnly replied Bur- 
gundy, as he took a fresh bite of the 
juicy white stalk of the lettuce. 

“Tt was related by James Ward of 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1879. In 
a on the matter at the time he 
said: 

“* At the beginning of July last year 
I placed a couple of Helix (that’s us) 
into a closed pot of earth immediately af- 
ter their marriage. They soon sealed 
themselves up, and so remained until the 
middle of May this year, when it was 
discovered that of one of them which had 
died not a vestige was left except the 
empty shell. The other had shrunk to 
about a third of its former bulk, but on 
being moistened and supplied with food 
soon began to eat and to thrive. It had 
to trust largely to chance for its prov- 
ender, but notwithstanding this, by the 
end of two months. it was as big as its 
present quarters would allow it to be. 
The natural thing would have been to se- 
crete more shell, for the animal was not 
full grown. Instead of this, however, 
it burrowed into the ground, and fell to 
laying eggs, the greater part of which 
have hatched out—a little colony of vig- 
orous young snails. Had their parent 
been kept supplied with food and water 
after impregnation they would, of course, 
have begun life a year ago. I wonder 
how high up in the animal scale such tem- 
porary suspension of the earliest stages 
of development is possible?’ ” 

“Tt is amusing,” remarked Monsieur 
Escargot de Bourgogne, with some bit- 
terness, “to hear men speak of us snail 
people as low in the animal scale. Yet 
there is not a man among them that could 
make a house like ours, or live on his 
own body for a period of ten months, or 
ten years, as the case might be, as did the 
specimen snail in the British Museum. 

“ There is not a man among them,” he 
continued, biting viciously at a fibrous 
strand of lettuce, “who does not give 
vent to half-baked vaporings which he 
considers pure science. Cowper, the 


kind-hearted but simple English poet, 


warned his brutal countrymen that: 


** An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path.’ 
Yet even he thought snails were reptiles, 
and so wrote. ‘ 
“ Lewis Carroll, usually accurate as a 
historian, was guilty of the quatrain: 
“Will you walk a little faster, 
Said a whiting to a snail, 


There’s a porpoise close behind us, 
And he’s treading on my tail,’ 
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Surely he ought to have known that the 
whiting dwells in the salt sea, and that 
salt,.in any form, is death to snails.” 

“Nor is there one among them,” 
chimed in Bordeaux, smiling a round 
smile—and showing an edging of teeth 
like those of a miniature shark—“ who 
could walk placidly around with an elec- 
tric light in his stomach.” 

“ How’s that?” exclaimed Monsieur 
Escargot de Bourgogne. 

“ Never heard of.the great glow-worm 
controversy?” asked Bordeaux. 

“ Never,” replied Burgundy. 

“Well,” continued Bordeaux, “ men 
are still squabbling over it, and it has 
given rise to two schools of philosophy, 
so to speak, but I will simply relate the 
facts. 

“ To begin with, I must tell you what, 
doubtless, you already know; that snails 
are vegetarians, while glow-worms are 
carnivorous. It is true, however, that 
circumstances alter cases, and I can con- 
ceive of an instance in which a vegeta- 
rian might become carnivorous. 

“ About twenty years back a gentle- 
man named Newall threw a bomb into 
the scientific camp by a statement that he 
made. I will tell it to you in his own 
words: 

“ * Some years ago,’ he said, ‘ I brought 
three glow-worms from Wales to Lon- 
don, and at night I put them on the grass, 
when all showed their lights; but on 
looking for them a short time after, one 
had nearly disappeared, and on search- 
ing for it my hand came against some- 
thing cold, and on taking it to the light 
I found it was a snail—one of those 
which just now are very common—about 
one and one-half inches long by one- 
fourth inch diameter, and of sandy color. 
The brute had swallowed the glow-worm, 
and I could see the light shining inside. 

“* As there are no glow-worms in this 
part of the country, I wish some one who 
has the chance would try the experiment 
again by placing a glow-worm and a 
snail near each other and report the re- 
sult.’ 

“Tt was not to be expected that man 
should notice the awful cruelty of this 
suggestion, but the statement of Newall 
created a storm in the scientific teapot. 
One savant answered that Newall had 
unconsciously reversed the natural condi- 
tion of affairs. Glow-worms, he said, 
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devour snails, which are their natural 
food. The particular snail in question 
had probably been attacked by one of the 
glow-worms, which had left some of its 
phosphorescent matter adhering to it, and 
this occasioned the idea that it was show- 
ing through the body of the mollusk. 
Possibly in this case the snail may have 
proved too large for the glow-worm. An 
allied insect, Drilus flavescens, some- 
what rare in this country and not lumi- 
nous, is, so far as the female is concerned, 
seldom found excepting inside the shells 
of species of snails, the animal body of 
which it has previously devoured. 

“ Another student accused Mr. New- 
all of being on the wrong tack, and sug- 
gested that his glow-worm had probably 
eaten the snail, and not vice versa. He 
quoted Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Entomol- 
ogy’ as follows: 

“*Snails give sustenance to Drilus flaves- 
cens, a beetle, and its singular apterous female 
in the larva state as well as in the larve of 
glow-worms.’ He had often, he said, found 


glow-worms in snail shells, and had always 
considered slugs and snails to be their natural 
food." 


“Natural food! Think of that! 

“Even Darwin was lugged into the 
great glow-worm controversy, and the 
following excerpt from his ‘ Botanic 
Garden’ dragged bullfrogs into the dis- 
pute. It also is a terrible commentary 
on the awful cruelty of mankind. Says 
Darwin: 

“In Jamaica, in some seasons of the year, 
the fireflies are seen in the abpeas. in great 
abundance. When they settle on the ground, 
the bullfrog greedily devours them; which 
seems to have given origin to a curious tho 
cruel method ps destroying these animals; if 
ted hot pieces of charcoal be thrown toward 
them in the dusk of the evening, they leap at 
them, and hastily swallowing them are burned 
to death.’ 

“TI will quote another party to this 
great controversy, just to-give you an 
idea of what’s regarded as humor in 
England. This gentleman wrote to say 
that he was told a few days ago of a cat 
who used to search for and eat glow- 
worms. It was suggested, he said, that 
she took them for lights. 

“Well, the fight ended as it*had be- 
gun. Mr. Newall summed up with the 
statement that he simply recorded what 
he had seen—a glow-worm in the ‘inside 
of a snail, for, when the snail moved, its 
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semi-transparent skin was between him 
and the light. There was no phospho- 
rescent matter on the snail. 

“So you see the matter stands as a 
controversy exactly where Mr. Stock- 
ton could doubtless treat of it interest- 
ingly under the tile of ‘ The Glow-worm 
or the Snail?’” 

Monsieur Escargot de Bordeaux fin- 
ished his narrative by winking solemnly 
at Burgundy, which was accomplished 
by absorbing two of his eye stalks and 
then putting them out again. Monsieur 
de Bourgogne replied to the deliberate 
and elaborate wink in a similar manner, 
after which they fell to work upon the 
salad without another word. They did 


not divulge whether in their opinion it 
was the glow-worm or the snail. 
* * * * 


Burgundy is at present asleep on my 
desk. The manner in which he prepared 
for his nap has embarrassed me consid- 
erably. With his peculiar brand of 
French mucilage he has glued together a 
small pile of slips of paper containing 
memoranda which I wish to consult, 
placed himself on the top of them, closed 
up all apertures to his house with animal 
windows and retired to rest. As it is 
problematical whether he intends to 
sleep for a week, a month, or a year, my 
chances of using my memoranda are very 
remote unless I rudely disturb the som- 
nolent Frenchman, which I am very loath 
to do. 

Bordeaux has embarrassed me even 
more than his cousin. He has sealed up 


the private drawer of my desk, affixed 


himself directly across the crack thereof, 
and sunk into a profound slumber which 
seems liable to outlive me. As my last 
will and testament is in that drawer, 
Monsieur Escargot de Bordeaux bids fair 
to become my executor. 

Should the two gentlemen of France 
awake, however, before the crack of 
doom, I have a little plan in store for 
them. They are to be packed in moss 
and transmitted through the mails to the 
Provinces of Bordeaux and Burgundy, 
respectively, with instructions to my 
friends Bianqui and Dumay to turn them 
loose in their native vineyards where they 
are to end their days in peace. In order 
that—as their case comes under the com+ 
mon law—they may not twice be placed 
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in jeopardy of their lives for the same of- 
fense—that of being edible—I have in- 
scribed on their shells in red ink ‘the le- 
gend: 


. 
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“Too Huttianized to Roast Well.” 


I rely on the time honored chivalry of 
the French nation to do the rest. 
New. York Crry. 


The Anthracite Strike. 


By John Carroll. 


HE general public outside of the 
anthracite coal region may be in- 
clined to wonder at the apathy of 

the miners in regard to accepting the ten 
per cent. advance offered by the mine 
owners or operators.. Unless their po- 
sition is correctly understood this prac- 
tical refusal to accept a raise in wages 
that would be quickly accepted in any 
other occupation is likely to subject the 
strikers to adverse criticism. 

Contrary to the common idea of the 
anthracite miner, he is a kind of con- 
tractor getting coal out under a con- 
tract with the coal company. He is by 
no means the ordinary day laborer he 
might naturally be supposed to be. The 
system of mining in the anthracite re- 
gion throws the entire burden upon the 
miner. A worker himself, he is yet a con- 
tractor, and is like one caught between 
the upper millstone of capital and the 
lower one of labor. The operator who 
owns or conducts the mine agrees mere- 
ly to pay the miners one dollar per car 
for coal loaded on his cars, which are run 
on underground tracks to the place where 
the coal is mined. Out of this dollar per 
car the miner has to furnish his own tools 
and keep them in order, buy his own 
blasting powder, and pay the wages of 
one or more day laborers. The latter 
load the cars and do the other unskilled 
work at the coal front. The miner’s chief 
work is to place and drill the holes for 
blasting the coal down, undercut it, or 
engineer and execute the getting down 
of the coal in whatever way may be in 
vogue in his particular region and best 
adapted to the requirements of the coal 
strata. It is, of course, to his interest to 
practice the most economical methods, 
and the entire system is calculated to de- 
velop qualities of economy and’ fore- 
thought, and others of the qualities nec- 


essary to successful management, traits 
that have been strongly manifested in the 
orderly conduct of the great strike thus 


The recent offer of the mine operators 
was a promise of ten per cent. advance 


MINERS RETURNING CANS OF POWDER ON 
STRIKE ORDER, 

in wages to all employees.alike, with no 
definite adjustment whatever of the prin- 
cipal grievances—dockage, weighing, 
powder, monthly pays and company doc- 
tors and stores. 

The weighing and dockage complaints 
réfer to the requirement made upon the 





traits 
in the 
= thus 


MINERS LEAVING SHAFT ON 


miners to load their cars with more than 
the literal Scriptural “good measure, 
heaped up, pressed down and running 
over,” to the extent of six to eighteen 
inches built up vertically above the sides 
of the cars and then heaped, and to the 
demand enforced against them to furnish 
from a ton and a quarter to one and 
three-fourths for every ton credited to 
them at the breakers—the structure in 
which the coal is crushed and sorted into 
the various commercial sizes and the slate 
removed from it. The miners are paid 
only for sizes of chestnut and larger. 
The smaller sizes—pea, buckwheat, etc. 
—were not available for sale when the 
present scale of wages was adopted some 
twenty-five years ago. Altho constitut- 
ing a large source of revenue now to the 
operators, they furnish no increase of pay 
to the miners, who have the right of pay- 
ment for all salable coal mined. 

The miner in his capacity of contractor 
has to supply his own blasting powder. 
If allowed to purchase this in the lowest 
market, he would pay $1 per keg whole- 
sale; but all powder used in a mine must 
‘be bought from the mine operator at 
$2.75. Working for companies ‘that 


RECEIPT OF STRIKE ORDER. 


have-company—commonly called “pluck- 
me ”’—stores, he is not openly compelled 
to trade at the store, but understands 
without being told that it is best for him 


to do so. Many mines do not have their 
own stores, but the. miners know. that 
their trade is expected to go to the store 
of some relative or favorite of the op- 
erator. To the credit of some of the op- 
erators, they have abolished their stores, 
and all semblance to them; on inquiring 
the cause from one of these operators, he 
told me that when he had a store his Eng- 
lish-speaking miners left him, and he 
could keep only the ignorant foreign 
miners who wasted more in the mine than 
could ever be made up in the store; it did 
not pay. The company doctor, to re- 
munerate whom the miners’ wages are 
docked a dollar a month, is another not 
universal evil, but one bitterly protested 
against by many miners, who complain of 
being compelled to employ one physician 
when another would be more congenial. 

There is a phase of the powder ques- 
tion, not hitherto touched upon general- 
ly in the public press, which shows that 
a ten per cent. advance would not by any 
means put the anthracite miners back 
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where they were before the decline in 
their wages began. The miners have 
doubtless suffered more in reducticn of 
wages the last twenty years than any 
other class of mine employees. 

Twenty or ‘twenty-five years ago a 
miner could blast out with a keg of pow- 
der from thirty to forty-five cars of coal. 
Now, with the same amount of powder, 
he can cut but ten to fifteen cars. It is 
safe to say that in those days he could 
get down fully three times the coal he 
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company has always paid the miner one 


dollar. Out of this the laborer got thirty- 


five cents for loading the car, leaving to 
the miner, after deducting ten cents for 
powder, fifty-five cents per car for his 
labor and other expenses, such as the pur- 
chase and care of his tools. To-day he 
has to deduct twenty-five to thirty cents 
for powder, which leaves him but thirty- 
five or forty cents for his work. In 


twenty-five years thus, his wages have 
gone down approximately thirty per 


a 


PRES. MITCHELL ADDRESSING STRIKERS. SCHOOL HOUSE GIVEN BY MARKLES TO THEIR EMPLOYEES, 


can to-day with the same amount of. pow- 
der. This is due to two causes: First, 
the coal strata mined are much thinner, 
and consequently more stone has to. be 
blasted to get the same coal out; and, sec- 
ond, the blasting quality of. the powder 
is believed by the miners to be not much 
over half what it was then. ; 

To these causes the miners attribute a 
threefold reduction in wages. Twenty- 
five years ago the miner could cut a car of 
coal with from six to ten cents’ worth of 
powder ; it costs him from twenty-five to 
thirty cents now. For a car of coal the 


cent., and it will take much more than a 
ten per cent. increase to restore him to 
his rightful. income, which the existing 
scale of wages was intended to maintain, 
and .to secure which this strike has been 
inaugurated. eS 

Upon its face the insistence of the 
mine operators that they will meet none 
except their own employees is fair 
enough, and would gladly be welcomed 
by the men if they thought it would be 
fairly carried out. One of the largest 
corporations struck the keynote of the 
miners’ apprehensions when it appended 
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to its offer of an advance in wages the 
statement that the company would con- 
tinue to adjust grievances as heretofore. 
It is fortunately not universally true, but 
as a rule the miners are afraid to treat 
with their employers directly. Those min- 
ers who have tried it, as representatives 
of their fellow workmen, have not, as has 
often happened in other businesses, met 
with instant discharge. A subtler meth- 


od, it is said, has proved more effective. 


They are not discharged at all, either then 
or later. A “pinching process” is ap- 
plied. They cannot get paying contracts 
while others do. They are assigned to 
the wettest and most dangerous places in 
the mines, and, if they complain, are told 
nothing better is to be had. They quit; 
but after tramping weary miles to other 
mines find that the black-list, or its equiv- 
alent, has preceded—there is no work for 
them at any mine. 

There is no doubt that the miners have 
a just cause. Every one of their griev- 
ances is covered by a specific law cre- 
ated for the purpose. The operators 


STRIKE LEADERS READING THE STRIKE ORDER, 
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know they are overcharging their em- 
ployees for powder—one of them is 
known to have declared (to his credit) 
that “this powder business is the’ worst 
outrage perpetrated in the State of Penn- 
sylvania.” But a single operator is pow- 
erless to redress the grievance. The op- 
erators know they are violating the !aw in 
maintaining the company stores, either 
openly or masked undér various forms. 
They know they break the law in refus- 
ing to pay their men twice a month as di- 


- rected to by the Legislature of the State. 


They know they have no right under 
heaven to dock their men’s wages to pay 


_a company doctor’s bill; to exercise fa- 


voritism in the allotment of mining con- 
tracts to the miners; to discriminate 
against the men through the dockage sys- 


tem; to demand over thirty-three hun- 
‘dred pounds as a legal ton; or to keep at 


work in their grimy breakers young boys 
whose only place, according to State law, 


is in the public schools. 


One of the most interesting phases of 


‘the strike is the attitude of the cheap for- 


DILCHER READING, 
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eign labor. It shows the elevating ef- 
fects of American air on even the most 
degraded European peasantry. “ The 
foreigners,” as they are universally called, 
were brought to this country by the op- 
erators during the last twenty-five years, 
for the express purpose of getting cheap 
labor—with the result of debasing Amer- 
ican labor. Many in this region can re- 
call, in the eighties, the swarms of men, 
women and children who tramped the 
railroad tracks leading to the anthracite 
fields. 
that they did not have the price of a 
ticket, they walked the hundred and two 
score miles from Jersey City to the mines, 
begged their way, stole rides, froze, 
starved, endured everything to reach the 
work and wealth promised in alluring 
language by the. European agents of the 
operators. These are the men, to-day, 
who have turned as a unit against the 
great coal barons and are demanding 
theirown. They now have the strongest 
and most compact union to be found in 
this section. Not a foreigner, it is said, 


is working in the length and breadth of 
the anthracite region. 
If a stranger were to step from the cars 


to-day in any of the large cities of the 
coal region and traverse all of its streets, 
he would receive a revelation as to the 
peaceful and orderly conduct of a gigan- 
tic labor struggle, in the complete ahsence 
of disorder. The ordinary traffic of the 
stores goes on in diminished volume. and 
there are unusual numbers of idle men 
on the street corners, but otherwise there 
is not the slightest sign of anything un- 
usual. Except in the Hazleton region no 
deeds of violence have been perpetrated, 
nor has the police force been perceptibly 
augmented. A few cellars have been 
broken into and despoiled of their food or 
coal; and an occasional grocery wagon 
has been emptied of its contents when de- 
livering goods in outlying and remote 
places. That is all; but nevertheless the 
entire region is resting on a sleeping vol- 
cano; there is an air of subdued appre- 


In those days, so impoverished 
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hension, for none know what might sud- 
denly occur at any time, later, if the en- 
durance of the men should be tried to the 
breaking point. 

The condition of the anthracite miners 
is not nearly as bad, generally, as might 
be inferred from the recitation of some 
extreme cases in the sensational newspa- 
pers. The desperate cases portrayed 
were of miners’ families in the bitumi- 
nous region, where conditions have al- 
ways been poorer than here. One sees 
nowhere the filth and degradation de- 
picted in such vivid colors as have been ~ 
painted before the sympathetic public. 
Yet it has been bad enough. English- 
speaking families are known within the 
last few years so desperately poor as to 
have been subsisting on crackers and 
cheese, and then having to give up the 
cheese because of their poverty. This 
has always, for twenty years, been a law- 
abiding community. Murderous af- 
frays, to be sure, are not infrequett, but 
they are exclusively among the foreign- 
ers who live in remote parts of the city. 
Drink usually causes such deplorable af- 
fairs, which, however, do not produce 
even a ripple among the English-speak- 
ing people, the two classes being so com- 
pletely separated by the wall of different 
languages and customs. 

The end may come to-morrow, or be 
deferred for months. The people are, in 
any case, sick of these disturbances. 
They attribute them to corporate greed, 
and bestow their sympathy almost 
unanimously upon the miners. The whole 
affair is doubtless shaping people’s ideas 
rapidly toward one of the many solu- 
tions proposed for such difficulties. The 
air is full of ideas trending toward either 
the New Zealand method of comoulsory 
arbitration, or State control or owner- 
ship of public utilities. There is a uni- 
versal desire for,peace. All wish to see 
the constantly-impending threats of la- 
bor war dispelled, and will eagerly wel- 
come almost any solution that will work 
justice between man and man, 

Scranton, Pa. 





The Washington of 1812. 


By Francis E. Leupp. 


Lee city of Washington, with its 
fine public buildings, its broad, 
well paved and lighted streets, its 
pretentious hostelries, its splendid pri- 
vate mansions and its teeming popula- 
tion, is what rises in the mind when the 
capital of the nation is mentioned to-day ; 
and half the New Yorkers who have vis- 
ited it could not answer positively 
whether it has a suburb called George- 
town or not. This is a decided change 
from the days when Georgetown was a 
port of commercial consequence and 
Washington an adjoining settlement, 
largely marsh—a paper capital with noth- 
ing to commend it to the stranger but an 
ambitious plan, and nothing to trade 
upon except that vague and intangible 
asset, a future of great promise. 

From an attic chest I take a few let- 
ters now yellow with age, written from 
the District of Columbia in the autumn 
of 1812, to his wife and children, by a 
New York merchant of prominence who 
had been called South on business. The 
permanent capital had then been settled 
for a dozen years, and the Capitol and 
the Executive Mansion stood as they 
were before the British burned them. 
There was no “ White House ”’ then, for 
the paint which gave the President’s 
home that distinguishing color was only 
put on some years later to cover the 
stones and stucco which the fire had 
blackened. 

To his children he writes from George- 
town: ? 


“T have the pleasure to inform you that I 
arrived here, at the seat of,the great Govern- 
ment of these United States, this afternoon 
about 2 o’clock without accident, but most ex- 
cessively fatigued as you may well suppose, 
having rode about 250 miles since the day be- 
fore yesterday morning. I lodge in this town, 
which joins the city of Washington, as the best 
public house is here. In coming here I passed 
through the center of the great nam’d- City— 
that is, by the Capitol, the President’s’ House, 
&c., &c., which are one or two miles from my 
lodgings, and I am almost enchanted with it— 
I mean the situation for a City, for there is 
nothing yet here constituting one, being com- 
paratively without Houses or streets. As to 
Houses, there are very few, and those yery 
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scattering ; and as to streets, there are none ex- 
cept you would call common roads streets. The 
site, however, for a City is the most delightful 
that can be imagin’d—far beyond my expecta- 
tion. . . . 

“ Saturday night I lodg’d in Phila, last night 
in Baltimore, which, what I saw of it, I did not 
like. I did not, however, see much, for we ar- 
rived in the evening between 8 and 9 o'clock, 
and left before sun rise. . From Phila 
the appearance of the country generally was 
very poor, particularly from about 50 miles be- 
fore you came to Baltimore to this place, in- 
clusive. The best Idea I can give you of it is 
that it looks very much like the Brushy plains 
on Long Island—not so many Houses to be 
seen, and almost all you do see are equally mis- 
erable. Inhabitants look half clothed and half 
starv’d, the Negroes appear worse, and those 
are more numerous in the Houses than the 
Whites. eis 

“T took a Hack after dinner, to visit Nath’ 
Maxwell, and altho he lives near the center of 
the great city, yet such was the state of the 
roads (streets, perhaps they are call’d), that I 
considered my life in nearly as much danger 
as when I was cast away last spring. I had 
to return before night, and before I otherwise 
sh’d have done, on that account. The distance 
on straight line does not exceed half a mile, 
but I had to ride up and down very steep Hills, 
with frightful Gullies on almost every side. I 
could not have walk’d, for it storm’d violently, 
and even if it had not, I should, if alone in a 
dark night, have consider’d my neck in dan- 


Pe 

ac Tell your Grandmother that we took into 
the stage two very respectable looking Quak- 
ers, who rode with us about 100 miles, and I 
promised myself, at first, much pleasure with 
their company. One, however, who was very 
chatty, proved a rank democrat—the other too | 
demure to be agreeable—and both too fond of 
Brandy and Water. They were Maryland 
Quakers, and perhaps it is customary for them 
to drink more than usual for that class of peo- 
ple. I suppose they left me without reluctance 
a is certain I felt none at parting from 

em.” 


To his wife, some days later, October 
7th: 

“TI wrote you evening before last, which I 
hope you will receive on Friday—whether at 
all is somewhat questionable, for it was the 
evening of my arrival. The House where I 
lodge is very large—say fifty rooms—and my 
room very intricate. As the mail closed at 5 
o’clock in the morning it was necessary to post 
letters in the evening. I directed the servant 
not to go to bed until he took my letters to 
the post office. I, however, did not finish them 
till near 12 o’clock, when J rung the Bell again 
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and again without it being answered. Sup- 
posing the rascal asleep in the kitchen, I took 
a candle and left my chamber, which was in 
one of the wings of the House, to find him. 
After rigger him a long time without be- 
ing able to find either him or the kitchen, I 
opened a door that led to the yard. As it 
rain’d and blew violently, out went my candle 
and left me in total darkness. I then endeav- 
ored to gain my chamber again, but that was 
not so easy. It appeared a labyrinth, and if I 
was as capable as Mrs. Radcliff to write a Ro- 
mance, I would write one to describe this in- 
cident. 

“ After being compleatly bewitched, I ex- 
erted my lungs to rouse some person as a 
guide, but received no reply except the echo 
of my own voice. At length I succeeded in 
gaining my chamber, and concluded to go to 
bed and endeavor to wake up timely to rouse 
some person to take my Letters, for if I had 
undertaken them myself I could not have found 
the post office. Luckily, however, after I got 
comfortably in bed, a watchman came pass’d 
my window, bawling out, ‘ Past 1 o’clock, and 
avery stormy night,’ on which I sprung out of 
bed and called to him to take my Letters to the 
post office, which he consented to do. I ac- 
cordingly wrapt them in a sheet of paper to 
protect them from the wet, with a quarter of a 
dollar, and threw them out of the chamber 
window to him, and I hope he put them in the 
post office as he promised to do. 

“T am very well, the weather very cold. If 
you could see me, you would find me sitting 
writing by a good fire, two sperm candles, 
snuf Box, and watch before me. The latter 
points to ten o’clock, and my eyes tell me-to 
go to bed.” 


And on the evening of Friday, October 
gth, he writes again to his wife, who was 
at the time in Providence, R. I., with 
some members of their family: 

_.“T am very happy to inform you that I fin- 
ished my business in this city this afternoon, 
and have taken my seat in the stage to depart 
for home to-morrow morning at § o'clock. I 
shall get to Baltimore at dinner, and probably 


‘stay until Monday morning, to be at home on 


Tuesday or Wednesday evening. I long to see 
you all very much. When I think I am 500 
miles from you I feel very sad, for it almost ap- 
pears as tho I was in some other coun- 


_““T wanted you with me more than once, par- 
ticularly yesterday, for I.went with Mr. Max- 
well to Mount Vernon (17 miles) to the seat 
of the late Father of our Country. A more de- 
lightful place cannot be imagined. Great at- 
tention is paid to strangers, and of course to 
us. His old servants and Gardener flock’d 
round us, with eyes sparkling with joy, telling 
a thousand anectodes of their great and good 
master, showing with unspeakable pleasure 
everything worthy notice. After viewing the 
arden, hot and Green Houses and grounds, 
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then we were shown the rooms, and lastly his 
tomb. Before this I felt an awful, indescrib- 
able sensation. But when I saw the Tomb, 
rather more common than is generally seen in 
country burying yards, a simple, small vault 
cover'd with a mound of earth and cover’d 
with bushes and brambles, a common pine 
door! The key was brought and we enter’d. 
His coffin and his wife’s were together, with 
fifteen others of his relations piled on each 
other, and which compleatly filled the vault. 
Leaning on the end of his coffin, which, being 
longer, projected beyond the others, my feel- 
ings became too indignant for expression, on 
reflecting on the ingratitude of his country. not 
to take his remains and place them in a situa- 
tion more distinguished. I never wanted 
Power and money so much before. 

“The House is situated on a very 
commanding eminence near, and having a very 
extensive view of, the beautiful river Po- 
towmac. It is 100 feet long, with colums, the 
whole forming a Piazza, under two wings, 
forming a part of a crescent—a beautiful lawn 
in front: with a great number of out Houses. 
You enter the premises from the road about a 
half mile from the House, where is a large Gate 
with two porters lodges, inhabited by venerable 
old Negroes who attend the Gate. ; 

‘‘I wish you had some of the Peaches here. 
They are delicious. It’s customary, or rather 
fashionable, to put them on the table at every 
meal. I never eat less than half a dozen at a 
time—very large, and so sweet that I never 
eat the like. They are so juicy that, without I 
am careful in eating them, the juice runs down 
to my elbows—price, from half to three-quar- 
ters of a dollar a bushel.” 


How quaint all this looks after the 
lapse of almost a century! Five hun- 
dred miles—a trifle more than the nine- 
hours’ run of the lightning express be- 
tween New York and Buffalo—seeming 
like the distance to a foreign country, 
and taking several days of hard staging 
to cover; the big hotel with fifty rooms; 
the midnight adventure in the corridors, 
and the cry of the accommodating night- 
watch ; the gossip of the servants who ac- 
tually knew, and took orders from, Gen- 
eral Washington; the hilly streets, deep- 
gullied at the sides; the bibulous fellow- 
passengers on the coach; the fashionable 
October peaches; the spermacetti candle 
and the “snuf Box ” to keep the writer 
company before the blazing hearth; each 
bit of description makes a picture in it- 
self, all the more charming because its 
author was unconscious that he was 
drawing it for the eye of any save the 
ever-friendly critics in the home. 

Wasuington, D C. 





LITERATURE. 


Fifty Years of Politics.* 


Here is a book of historical impor- 
tance. The author, Hon. Hugh McCul- 
loch, was Secretary of the Treasury in 
the administrations of Presidents Lin- 
coln, Johnson and Arthur, which amply 
prepared him to write of American pol- 
itics during the past half-century of our 
history. The first three chapters of Mr. 
McCulloch’s book sketch the condition of 
Boston and New England prior to 1833, 
in which year Mr. McCulloch left Bos- 
ton to seek his fortune inthe West. He 
describes his journey to New York, 
thence to Philadelphia by way of Bor- 
dentown, on to Baltimore, thence to 
Frederick, where he took stage-coach 
passage to Wheeling. From there he 
went by boat down the Ohio to Cincin- 
nati. On the way he read Thoinas F. 
Marshall’s letters advocating the grad- 
ual emancipation of slaves. He gives 
mere touches of description as he passes 
along, but every line counts as a solid 
stroke of history. The crisp and power- 
ful picture of Marshall’s sad death 1s one 
of the best temperance notes that have 
come under our eyes these many years. 
It is realism reduced to its strongest 
terms. 

From Cincinnati Mr. McCulloch went 
to Madison, Ind., where he was admitted 
to the bar, and began the practice of the 
law, becoming acquainted with most of 
the leading lawyers and _ politicians 
throughout the Middle West. His as- 
sociations were with the stirring, ener- 
getic and ambitious men of all classes, 
from whom he gathered a vast amount of 
practical knowledge of affairs. This 
knowledge shows itself conspicuously in 
his book. There is no fine writing. 
Sentences and paragraphs bristle with 
facts sharply set. From the Congres- 
sional days of John Quincy Adams, Web- 
ster, Marshall and Hayne, down to the 
present, the sketches of noted men and 
the measures they advocated or opposed 


* MEN AND MEAsuREs oF HALF A Century : SKETCHES 
AND Comments. By Hugh McCulloch. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
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form a rugged chain of truly American 
history and biography stripped of all or- 
nament. 

Mr. McCulloch has radical opinions, 
and he states them frankly. A good 
hater of slavery, he gave no small aid in 
putting it down; but he regards the for- 
cible application of freedom through the 
means of our Civil War as extra-consti- 
tutional, a right thing done without con- 
stitutional authority. On the subject of 
the right to vote he takes the position 
that the negroes of the South are not now 
and probably never will be fit to govern 
any State of our Union. He is strong- 
ly opposed to the doctrine of “ manhood 
suffrage” as popularly understood and 
thinks that the future safety of cur re 
public demands a wise and firm limita- 
tion of the voting privilege. 

On the financial side of history Mr. 
McCulloch moves easily. His curt and 
luminous sketches of the men and meas- 
ures most prominent in our tariff and 
financial legislation will afford the gen- 
eral reader a good clear insight into sub- 
jects over which politicians and the peo- 
ple have been wool-gathering from the 
days of Hamilton down to Bryan. But 
far the most engaging and instructive 
parts of the book are the swiftly turned 
outlines: of public men, anecdotes, rem- 
iniscences, glimpses of personality and 
character, in the midst of material, po- 
litical, religious and moral change and 
progress. 

A book like this is not great, it is not 
literature, not formal history, not a work 
of genius; but it is American, it adum- 
brates the significance of American civ- 
ilization as it has moved up from the 
tide-mark of half a century ago. No in- 
telligent person can read it and fail to 
receive a lively impression of all that has 
most prominently marked American life 
and aspiration through a period rich in 
historical growth, energy and achieve- 
ment. .The future historian will revel in 
books of this sort, gathering therefrom 
the authentic essentials of our populaf 
life and character, 
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Literaturé 


The Story of France.* 


THis volume begins with a_ swift 
resumé of the last years of the reign of 
Louis XV, a man of the vilest character, 
but clever enough whenever he was not 
too indolent to use his brains. After his 
fashion he was.a deeply religious man, 
doffing his hat and dropping on his knees 
in the mud and slime of an ill-paved 
street before the passing Host, yet of 
morals, generosity, justice, his ideas 
were about as rudimentary as those of a 
monkey. His reign, following upon the 
vileness of the Regency and the oppres- 
sions, persecutions, and extortions of 
Louis XIV, prepared the way for the 
bloody flood of the great. Revolution, but, 
had Louis XV lived even half a century 
longer than he did, it is probable that 
“the deluge” he had prophesied would 
still not have come until “ after him.” If 
he had no other kingly virtue he at least 
knew how to make himself obeyed, and 
such was his social tact that, in spite of 
his unmitigated selfishness, he excited 
little personal ill will. Apparently no 
amount of ill treatment could have 
caused the populace to revolt had his 


H successors continued to possess his art 


of supremacy. But Louis XVI and Ma- 
rie Antoinette could not rule, nor would 
they be guided. They were predestined 
failures. Even as private citizens it is 
difficult to conceive of any situation in 
which they would not have been such. 
There are thousands of similar persons 
of every generation in all countries and 
classes. They fill our prisons and our 
almshouses. The slums of all large cit- 
les are swarming with them. The won- 
der is not that “ the deluge ” came when 
it did, but that it tarried so long; not that 
the heads of the royal imbeciles were 
finally brought to the block, but that they 
were fifteen vears in reaching it. 

If one has not long ago realized all 
this Mr. Watson would soon oblige one 
to do so. With too little shading, per- 
haps, but with the clear, sharp strokes of 
a master hand the motley procession of 
nobles and peasants, good men and bad, 
strong men and weak, is rapidly drawn 
upon a swiftly moving canvas. There is 
something of caricature, but there is more 
of truth in these vivid sketches. We see 

*Tue Story or FRANCE FROM THE Earuigst TIMES TO 


THE ConSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Thomas 
» Watson, Vol. I, $2.50. The Macmillan Co. 
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the clod-hopping king maliciously break- 
ing with his cane the back of the pet dog 
of a passing lady and clownishly laugh- 
ing as he shambles on. We see him weak- 
ly wearing the tri-cqlored cockade which 
he hates and swearing to be bound by a 
constitution which he is secretly trying 
his puny best to destroy; making oaths 
which he never for one moment intended 
to keep, and continually plotting with 
foreign Powers against a people he was 
too weak to govern and too heartiess to 
love. We see the Queen, beautiful in 
face and form, but with little elevation of 
character, save the spurious elevation of 
selfish pride, ruled by scheming flatter- 
ers and refusing to be saved by the Con- 
stitutionalists who were willing to risk 
their necks for the royal family if only 
it would listen to the truth and be truth- 
ful. Too arrogant to submit to circum- 
stances and too weak to control them; 
too insincere to be trusted, yet themselves 
bluntly confiding in the utterly «1 trust- 
worthy, there was no moral or mental 
health in this unlucky couple. 

Once the black shadows and the red 
lights were all thrown on the revolution- 
ists. Burke, the impassioned repub- 
lican, the glowing advocate of the cause 
of the revolting thirteen Colonies of 
Great Britain, had seen the Queen in the 
gayety of her youth and the pride of her 
beauty and all the man’s chivalrous na- 
ture espoused the cause of distressed 
loveliness, and he carried with him not 
only the majority of the English people, 
but also a very large party in this coun- 
try who naturally sided with the man 
who had pleaded for us. Against this 
current Mr. Watson sets the facts. He 
is a republican to his inmost fiber. 
Every good thing accomplished or even 
attempted by the Revolutionists is care- 
fully sought out and clearly portrayed. 
That there was much good intended by | 
those who first began the struggle 
against the old despotisms of Church 
and State is not to be questioned, but 
there was no inherited power of self- 
government in the people to fall back 
upon. The idea of religion itself had 
been so long associated with the tyran- 
nies and injustice of the established or- 
ders that the two were deemed insepa- 
rable. It was a period till then unparal- 
leled in the history of the world, but it is 
not incapable of repetition. 
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Such a thought is enough to cause the 
gravest apprehensions, but even from all 
the bloodshed, the atrocities of every sort 
and the contemptible vileness which char- 
acterized so much not only of this period, 
but of the preceding ages, there stands 
forth the grand truth that from all of 
them sprang good. This good Mr. Wat- 
son sees and tells with an eloquence 
which has the unusual result of con- 
vincing even after it has ceased to daz- 
zle; yet he does not sufficiently dwell 
upon the great lesson to be learned from 
it all—that the noblest aims, the most ex- 
alted ideas, may result in almost bound- 
less evil if not founded upon the dictates 
of an intelligent consciousness and of 
sound common sense. Mr. Watson says 
that the great men of the French Revo- 
lution, the Dantons, the Desmoulins, 
the Robespierres, became the victims of 
the power they had started because they 
were in advance of their age, but he can 
hardly persuade us that, in spite of their 
noble conceptions, they did not richly 
deserve the fate they met. 

There are more than 1,070 well printed 
pages in this volume (making it far too 
bulky for easy handling), and we have 
found brilliant epigrams and quotable 
passages on each of them. A more inter- 
esting book has seldom been written, and 
it is evidently the fruit of unwearied la- 
bor. Yet—the final word in regard to 
the French Revolution has not yet been 
said. In fact, it may well:be that the ab- 
solute truth about the actors in that cha- 
otic time can never be told. The best of 
photographs or of paintings has never yet 
been able to fix upon paper or canvas the 
glare of an electric storm. 

as 

CHRISTIAN Mysticism. Considered 
in Eight Lectures Delivered Before the 
University of Oxford. By William 
Ralph Inge, M.A. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50.) These are the Bampton 
Lectures for 1899. The discussion is 
timely, as the subject is one which is re- 
suming an interest and importance 
which for more than two hundretl years 
it has not had. The author’s method is 
far enough historical to provide for the 
systematic development of his subject, 
tho he does not allow the historical or- 
der to obscure the far more important 
grouping by sources and ideal affinity of 


The Independent 


the various kinds of mysticism © which’ 
have obtained a foothold in the Christian 
Church. The lectures begin with an at- 
tempt to describe the “ characteristics of 
mysticism.” The lecture which follows 


discusses the mystical element in the 


Bible. We then come to the prolific 
theme of “ Platonism and Mysticism,” in 
which “ Platonism ” stands for a general 
putative source, rather than a strictly de- 
fined term. The two following lectures 
treat the deeply interesting topic of 
“ Practical and Devotional Mysticism,” 
and the remainder of the course is de- 
voted to “ Nature-Mysticism and Sym- 
bolism.” The subject is treated through- 
out in a refreshingly sane way, and with 
the serious purpose of disentangling it 
from the webs of extravagance and sen- 
timentalism. With the fantastic occult- 
ism of the day the author has no sym- 
pathy; and only in a guarded way with 
“ Psychical Research.” With regard to 
Roman Catholic Mysticism and miracu- 
lous phenomena he does not mince mat- 
ters at all. He distinguishes carefully 
the line at which pantheism begits to be 
a danger, on the one hand, and deism on 
the other, and develops with great force 
the essential distinction between John’s 
doctrine of the Logos, which is the basis 
of all genuine Christian Mysticism, and 
pantheistic systems of Asiatic crigin, 
Naturalism, and certain forms of evolu- 
tionary Idealism. The author’s most 
serious purpose in the lectures is not s0 
much to expand Mysticism, vindicate it, 
or relieve it of the burdens of prejudice, 
as to come to the aid of struggling faith 
with certain suggestions as to our access 
to truth and relation to God and the 
things of God which may bring peace to 
troubled minds. 

We commend to our thoughtful read- 
ers Faira anp Licut. Essays on the 
Relation of Agnosticism to Theology. 
By William Pierson Merrill. (Scrib- 
ners. $1.) Mr. Merrill writes from the 
standpoint of faith, but with a truly ap- 
preciative pen. He sees the intellectual 
truth that lies at the bottom of agnosti- 
cism. He sees even more plainly its bar- 
ren results in the practical life and the 
inner demand of man for an anthropo- 
morphic theology, whose highest type 
we have in Christianity. The chapter on 
the poets as prophets and leaders is a fine 
one, especially the. interpretation of 
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Browning and: Tennyson.———-GLEan- 


incs IN Hoty Fietps. By. Hugh Macmil- 
lan, D.D.,,LL.D., etc. Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.) comes to us from the author of 


those attractive books, “ The Gate Beau- © 


tiful ” and “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
It is anew gleaning from the inexhausti- 
ble spiritual -harvests of the Holy Land 
in the light of the Holy Book. These 
gleanings have a delightful flavor of the 
ancient world, but.it comes in the way of 
arevelation of the:new in the old, and the 
old in the new, and thus as a bond which 
binds us together in our life in Him “who 
is and was and is to come.” THE 
ReaL Cristian. By S.P. Jacobs. (S. 
P. Jacobs, Bedford, Michigan. $1.00.) 
This book improves as it advances. It 
will be more useful in studying thehigher 
problems of Christian experience than in 
expounding the progressive revelation of 
Christianity. Its broken, epigrammatic 
form is tiresome and confusing, and 
makes it read like a collection of extracts. 
Many of these brief paragraphs are, how- 
ever, exceedingly pithy. But what they 
gain in pungency or sententious brevity 
they lose in sustained exposition. <A 
yet more serious objection is that truth 
presented in this epigrammatic form is 
out of all modifying relations, and in 
danger of doing about as much harm as 
good. There are many examples of this 
in the book. THE LIFE oF JESUS 
oF NAZARETH. A Study by Rush Rees, 
Professor in Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. (Scribners. $1.25.) This new 
Life of Christ has been written to take 
its place as Vol. VII in “ The Historical 
Series for Bible Students,” and has a 
marked adaption to this class of students. 
It dwells most on those points of the his- 
tory which have a vital biographical sig- 
nificance. It does not wander into geo- 
graphical, archeological or technical de- 
tails of any kind. Yet it does not scant 
the discussion of important topics, such, 
or example, as the enrollment under 
Quirinius, or the problem as tothe author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. The facts 
which fix the year of our Lord’s birth and 
ttucifixion are given in a clear summary. 
The evidence on which the belief in the 
virgin birth rests is. presented. The 
Whole plan and arrangement of. the book 
8 simple, and its execution is such as to 
make it a close approach to an ideal Life 
of Jesus for ordinary Bible students. 
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. IskAEL’s Messianic Hore. To 
THE TIME oF Jesus. By George Ste- 
phen Goodspeed, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 
This book deserves more attention than 
we can give it in this brief notice. It is 
an ideal study of the historical foreshad- 
owings of the Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of their realization.. The au- 
thor’s method makes a living reality of 
the Old Testament and its history. It 
treats Genesis, for example, as the “ fine 
gold of primitive Hebrew tradition, sifted 
and refined by generations of inspired 
students of Jehovah’s will.” It is a book 
to clarify the common conception of Mes- 
sianic prophecy, to place it on a firm 
basis, and to relieve the confusion and 
perplexity which distress so many be- 
lievers.— LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF 
Lire. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) None of 
our modern preachers excels Dr.‘‘Mac- 
laren in the art of going to the heart of 
Scripture and bringing forth the vital 
truth that is in it. This collection of 
brief lessons is one of his richest produc- 
tions. Whether we call them “ Leaves 
from the tree of life,” or “ water from 
the wells of salvation,” the thought is 
the same. They are Scripture brought 
into vital relations with the life and need 
of man. No preacher of this century has 
done that work better or with greater 
success than Alexander Maclaren. 
Cuina’s Open Door. A Sketch of 
Chinese Life and History. By Rounse- 
velle Wildman, M.A., Consul-General 
of the United States at Hong Kong. 
With an Introduction by Charles Denby. 
(Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. ) 
This is by all odds the brightest book on 
China that we have seen, and it appears 
to be entirely accurate. Its sketch of the 
history is thoroughly so, and its general 
descriptions are in accord with those of 
the best observers, such as President 
Martin, Dr. Arthur H. Smith and others. 
Under present conditions everybody 
looks to see with a little of interest what 
position is taken with regard to mission- 
aries, Mr. Wildman, on the whole, 
seems to be reasonably fair. . He evi- 
dently has no great sympathy with mis- 
sion work, and he believes that some mis- 
sionaries are unwise, to which statement 
probably, most missionaries would ac- 
cede. At the same time he pays a high 
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tribute to the sterling work and ability of 
very many. Without undertaking to be 
scientific it gives a very accurate picture 
of the situation, and is certainly well 
worth reading. 


THE OTHER SDE OF THE SuN. Fairy 
Stories, by Evely Sharp. (New York: 
John Lane. $1.50.) Miss Sharp has 
made a large and delighted audience. 
Her fairy stories are not merely good, 
they are touched with distinction; they 
have a fine note of their own. [In this 
her latest volume she gives us eight sto- 
ries, all of them charmingly imagined and 
told: The many illustrations in colors 
by Nellie Syrett are sure to attract young 
eves. It is a very pretty, as well as a 
very engaging, book. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE. By Edwm A. 
Grosvenor, Professor European, History 
at Amherst College. With an Introduc- 
tion by Gen. Lew Wallace... Two Vol- 
umes. Illustrated. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.00.) This is a new 
edition of Professor Grosvenor’s stand- 
ard work on Constantinople, standard not 
merely in the sense that it gives the best 
general description of its topography, 
history and general characteristics that 
there is, but in that it is one suited to all 
classes of people. The archeologist,- the 
traveler, the general reader will all enjoy 
it from beginning to end. Its illustra- 
tions’are fine and the general make-up of 
the book unexceptionable. 

PATIENCE, A DAUGHTER OF THE May- 
FLOWER. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
Beginning in the year 1605 with two 
boys in Sherwood Forest, this historical 
romance gives a striking sketch of the 


causes which led up to the emigration, | 
or Pilgrim movement, to America, and © 


then fills out its story with a good strong 
picture of life, love and adventure in the 
New England colony of Massachusetts. 
The story is not only very entertaining, 
but the illustrations, which are many, 
make the book pleasingly attractive to the 
eye. Young readers, and old readers 
with young hearts, will find here some- 
thing to be glad over, and from which 
to gain a fine impression of Puritan his- 
tory. — 

SomE Bustness ProBLEMS OF AMERI- 
can Forestry. By C. A. Schenck, 
Ph.D., Forester of the Biltmore Estate, 


North Carolina. 
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(Limited Edition; 
pages 26. $1.00.) . This little brochure 
when open has the appearance: of a text 
book in mathematics. Each page con- 
tains a problem in forestry. For exam- 
ple, a tract of land in the Adirondacks 
cost so much; was cut over at such a 
time, yielding so much lumber of various 
sorts; cut again at another time; taxes, 
so much; expense of administration and 
protection, so much per acre. What is 
the profit? Or, a North Carolina forest 
of 40,000 acres is stocked with 60,000,- 
000 feet of yellow poplar worth so much; 
taxes, so much; value after cutting’ tim- 
ber, somuch. What is the percentage of 
profit? It is a curious and valuable. lit- 
tle work on practical forestry. 


BriEF History oF Eastern Asia. By 
I. C. Hannah, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, London. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
This is an interesting and timely book 
by a scholar who has had some experi- 
ence in Eastern Asian life and who has 
collated, so far as practicable, his materi- 
als from the best sources. It is distinct- 
ively Eastern Asia that he treats of; the 
Western section—Persia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Arabia—is omitted, and China 
Indo-Chinese: Peninsula, India, Japan 
and Korea are set forth especially in their 
relations to each other and the develop- 
ment of Western influence. The closing 
chapters have to do very largely with the 
political developments; such as the open- 
ing of Japan, the British and the Russian 
in Central Asia, the recent! events -in 
China and the present position' of affairs 
in the East. The great value of the’ book 
lies in the opportunity it gives the’ reader 
to connect the present with the past ‘in 
form that is easily available. 


THE WebpING Day IN LITERATURE 
AND ArT. Compiled by C. F. Carter. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) 
A beautiful book, from all points of view, 
and one which must be very attractive to 
all intelligent readers who have any taste 
for the artistic presentation of the wed- 
ding day either in experience or in books, 
pictures, sculpture or what not. The 
compiler has shown fine discrimination in 
putting together his interesting materials, 
and has chosen well from a whole world 
of rich offerings. Of course, he had to 
Jeave out a hundred beautiful things for 
every.one he put in; but the happiest day 
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of every normal life is certainly presented 
in many pleasing forms of literature and 
art. The pictures are especially well 
chosen for popular appreciation, and the 
make-up of the book is very appropriate 
to its subject. 


. THe Pronger Scuoot. A History of 
Shurtleff College, the Oldest Educational 
Institution in the West. By Austin Ken- 
nedy de Blois, Ph.D., LL.D. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company.) 
History of this sort has its uses. Its 
interest will, however, always be nar- 
row, mostly confined to those who have 
some direct or indirect personal connec- 
tion with the subject. We think the sub- 
title misleading. Shurtleff College is not 
as old as the University of Vincennes in 
Indiana, which was founded in 1806 and 
opened in 1810 under the presidential 
management of Samuel Scott. Certainly 
the Vincennes school was an “ educa- 
tional institution.” It was founded twenty 


yeats before the successful endowment 
of Shurtleff. : 


His Lorpsurp’s LEoParp. 
Duight Wells. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.) This story is pro- 
claimed as a “ Truthful Narration of 
Some Impossible Facts;” but, truthful 
or otherwise, it is funny to a degree. A 
fat person might laugh himself lean and 
an emaciated one might chuckle flesh 
over his bones reading it. The humor 
is broad, farcical and more than touched 
with unobjectionable horse-play; the 
scenes-and incidents do not demand the 
test of truth, and from the first page to 
the last one reads in a perfectly irrespon- 
sible mood, accepting the most prepos- 
terous pictures as absolutely authentic. 
A capital volume for a sultry day and a 
sagging hammock. 

THREE MEN ON WHEELS. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. (New York: Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) Mr. Jerome is a funny man 
whose books have a wholesome triviality, 
if we may so express it, not unlike that 
which most of us enjoy in silly games 
and childish recreations. Viewed from 
the critic’s bench, with the critic in a 
serious mood, Three Men on Wheels is a 
book not in the least important ; but read 
when the judicial faculty is off duty, it 
tickles one’s “ funny bone” and makes 
one grin perpetually. It is just the book 
for an outing companion. One can read 


By David 
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it in broken doses and so keep under its 
genial influence for a long while. 


THe Greek Drama. By Lionel D. 
Barrett, M.A. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 40 cents.) Whatever 
may be our differences with Mr. Barrett 
touching some points in his short but 
comprehensive treatise, we cannot with- 
hold due ‘praise of the work as a presen- 
tation clear and strong, setting the Greek 
drama and dramatists before us with 
their spirit and environment. The intel- 
ligent general reader, as well as the more 
careful student of Greek literature, will 
easily gather a fine store of useful knowl- 
edge from this little book. 


A Season’s Sowinc. By Ralph 
Keeler, and Decorated by Louise Keeler. 
(San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 
$1.25.) Mr. Ralph Keeler is a lover of 
Nature, and in the cheery bits of song so 
quaintly framed in these decorated pages 
he gives delicate expression to many a 
conceit suggested by birds, trees, plants, 
flowers and the play of sun and weather. 
Somehow the world holds onto the love 
of these pleasant echoes from out-doors 
nature and a little book like this never 
fails to receive attention. The marginal 
and initial decorations by Louise Keeler 
are cleverly done and almost too profuse- 
ly abundant. 


History oF New York Stare. For 
the Use of Schools and Academies, and 
for Supplementary Reading. By Wil- 
lam Reed Prentice, A.M. (Syracuse, N. 
Y. $1.50.) A book which reasonably 
fulfils the purpose of its title. As a sim- 
ple compendium of the leading facts in 
the history of New York from the earli- 
est colonial settlements to the present 
time it may be recommended to students 
who need a supplementary guide in pur- 
suing their historical course. Many por- 
traits of eminent people and a good index 
add to the interest and usefulness of the 
work. 


Tne Last Reset. By Joseph A. 
Altsheler. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company.) An unusual, well nigh 
preposterous, tale of the Southern moun- 
tains, in which the hero, being. lost in 
the wilderness, is taken prisoner by.an 
old mountaineer, who does not know 
that the war of the Rebellion has been 
ended for years. This “last rebel” has 
a fort and a small army still holding hard 
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for.the. Southern cause. | The hero is 
condemned as a spy, and the interest of 
the story lies in the course of extricating 
him from his peril and marrying him to 
the “last rebel’s” daughter. Idle read- 
ing for an empty hour. 


SmitH Brunt, a Story oF THE OLD 
Navy. By Waldron Kintzing Post. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is a rattling story which 
covers a great deal of space and keeps 
up a lively movement over every inch of 
it. The author in writing it went on the 
theory that there was a good navy, with 
our flag over it, long before the fight at 
Manila Bay or the smashing of Cervera’s 
squadron off the southern coast of Cuba. 
Mr. Post is a master of enthusiasm, and 
his story-telling is kept a-quiver with it. 
SmitH Brunt will fill a rainy day with 
: ee smack of adventure on sea and 
and. 


THE Sworp oF Justice. By Shep- 
pard Stevens. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25.) Here is a captivating 
piece of work in both matter and man- 
ner. Mr. Stevens has style; what he 
writes is in the main flawless literature, 
and he has chosen a fresh field of his- 
torical romance. True the early history 
of Florida has been often exploited ; but 
here is something distinguished. We re- 
frain with difficulty from what might be 
taken as overpraise; but we confidently 
expect our readers to recognize the 
beauty and the power of this well written 
romance of Florida in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Rose IsLanp. 


THE STRANGE STORY 
oF A Love ADVENTURE AT SEA. By W. 


Clark Russell, (Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. $1.25.) Without equal- 
ing at any point the best of Mr. Russell’s 
sea-stories, Rose Island is sufficiently: 
exciting to make it very pleasant reading 
for an idle hour. Never was any book 
more liberally crammed with yarns, ad- 
ventures and strange perils. The jolly 
captain as a story-teller proves quite 
clever, and winds it all up with a wed- 
ding, as a story-teller is in honor bound 
to do. Rose Island is a heroine of the 
good old-time sort. 

*PostLE Farm. By George Ford. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
A sentimental and somewhat feeble story, 
as a story; but-possessing many points of 


‘tury Company. 


’ The Independent 


interest as a-curious attempt in psycho- 
logical fiction-making. While we do not 
care at all for such a novel, there are 
many readers who will enjoy .’Postle 
Farm to the full. 


An Unxnown Patriot. By Frank 
Samuel Child. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) A rattling story 
of adventure in the secret service in Con- 
necticut during the Revolution.- A 
Pretty Tory. By Jeanie Gould Lin- 
coln. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) A story of the Revolution. 
The scene is in the South with Francis 
Marion’s command. A pleasing plot is 
well worked out, and the tale will prove 
good reading for an idle hour. 
GILIAN THE DREAMER. By Neil Munro. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
A story of the Scotch Highlands, written 
in a captivating style and full of imagina- 
tion. It is overdone in its descriptive 
parts, and so becomes tedious, and in 
places its purpose is vague. Still there 
is a charm of no uncertain sort in the bet- 
ter parts of the story. 


An ALPHABET OF CELEBRITIES. By 
Oliver Herford. (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50.) A trifle naughty, 
but, perhaps, not naughty enough to de- 
serve banishment, Mr. Herford’s little 
book of jingles and pictures is prepos- 
terously funny. One page has a jingle, 
the opposite one holds a picture illustrat- 
ing the conceit thereof. We offer a sam- 
ple or two of the former: 


“J is for Johnson, who only says ‘pish!’ 
To Jonah, who tells him his tale of a fish. 


“M is Macduff, who's prevailed upon Milton 
And Montaigne and Manon to each try 4 
kilt on.” 
The pictures give a practical demon- 
stration of the situation in each case. 


THe Four-Mastep Cat-Boat AND 
Orner TRUTHFUL Stories. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. (New York: The Cen- 
$1.25.) Mr. Loomis 
is a cheerful story-teller, and the pleas- 
ure he takes in imparting his breezy tales 
passes over to the reader. From sketch 
to sketch we pass confidently expecting 
just the surprise that we do not get, and 
getting always what it would have been 
preposterous to expect. It is a lively 
and pleasant little book; good medicine 
‘for a jaded mind. 
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Literaturé—Pebbles 


Literary Notes. 


ACcoRDING to a current report Tolstoi is 
seriously thinking of making a tour through 
Europe. 


...»Maurice Thompson’s  semi-historical 
novel, “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” which is just 
out, is already having a very large sale. 


....-Hamlin Garland has recently completed 
a novel, called “ The Eagle’s Heart,” which 
those who have read it pronounce the best piece 
of work he has yet done. 


....A new biography of Richardson, the 
novelist, will soon be published in England. 
No complete biography of the novelist has ap- 
peared since that by Mrs. Barbauld in 1804. 


....“The Moving Finger Writes,” by Grace 
Denio Litchfield, is to be published in October 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is said to be an ad- 
vance in strength and to be more metaphysical 
than her previous books. 


.... Albert Gardner Robinson, whose letters 
from the Philippines in The (N. Y.) Evenin, 
Post and THe INDEPENDENT have preet| 
such widespread attention, has in the press of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. a book on the Philip- 
pines. 


....“" Some account of the Gibbs-Channing 
portrait of George Washington,” painted by 
Gilbert Stuart, has been prepared by Samuel 
P. Avery, of this city, the owner of the por- 
trait, and 200 copies have been privately 
printed for Mr. Avery by Theodore L. De 
Vinne and Co. 


_ +++-General and Mrs. Lew Wallace have 
just presented the original manuscript copy of 
“The Prince of India” to the Library of Wa- 
bash College. The manuscript is in the fine 
handwriting of General Wallace, and shows 
also corrections and suggestions in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Wallace. 


..s.It is announced that William Dean 
Howells is to be one of the literary advisers 
of the reorganized house of Harper and Bros., 
and also occupy the “ Easy Chair” in Harper’s 
Magasine, made famous by George William 

urtis. Mr. Howells will also contribute 
monthly to the North American Review. 


....The death of Andrew C. Armstrong,. 


the head of the well known publishing house 
of A. C. Armstrong & Son, which occurred 
last week, removes one of the oldest and most 
respected publishers in the city. Mr. Arm- 
strong was born in Scotland in 1829. In 1847 
he entered the employ of Baker & Scribner in 
the old Brick Church building at 36 Park 
Row, this city, and in 1864 was admitted to 
the firm of Charles Scribner & Co. When 
Charles Scribner died in 1871 the firm was re- 
organized as Scribner, Armstrong & Co. In 
1878 Mr. Armstrong retired and the following 
year, with his son, J. Sinclair Armstrong, 


founded the firm of A. C. Armstrong & Son. © 


Another son of Mr. Armstrong is - Prof. 
— C. Armstrong, of Wesleyan Univer- 
Sity. 
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Pebbles. 


Grover CLEVELAND is giving the Izaak 


‘Walton ticket a cordial support—The Mem- 
_ phis Commercial-A ppeal. : 


..--THE ENTIRE ProGRAMME.—Friend: 
“What do you propose to do with the 
—— ” Politician: “ Denounce them! ”— 
Puck. 


...-A bishop, or, literally, overseer; that is 
to say, one who overlooks; so called from their 
tea gg everything they do not wish to see. 
—Punch. 


....Zenas: “ The wall paper in my room has 
a design with streaks of lightning. How do 
you like it?” Ephraim: “It looks like 
thunder.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


....War Correspondent: “I should like to 
telegraph home that the commanding general 
is an idiot.” Censor: “I regret to inform you 
that we can permit the transmission of no mili- 
tary secrets.” —Exchange. 


....Judge: “ Prisoner at the bar, have you 
anything further to state in your defense?” 
Prisoner: “No, your Honor, I only ask you 
to deal with me as you would with yourself 
if you were in my place.”—Green Bag. 


..-.‘‘ No, I do not know what the European 
concert will play,” observed Li Hung Chang. 
Then, with a knowing smile, he continued: 
“But I should not be surprised if we fur- 
nished the Tuan.”—Baltimore American. 


..--Mother: “Why, children, what’s all 
this noise about?” ittle Freddy: “ We've 
had gran’pa and Uncle Henry locked in the 
closet for an hour, an’ when they get a little 
angrier I’m going to play going into the lion’s 
cage.” —Exchange. 


Old King Coal 
Had an anthracite soul, 
An anthracite soul had he, 
But his Uncle Mark 
Made him keep it dark, 
’ For the safety of the G. O. P. 
—The Plain Dealer. 


....Although the present fashion of chris- 
tening children with family surnames is much 
to be commended for many reasons, it carries 
with it some awful possibilities unknown in 
the days of Mary Anns and John Henrys. A 
glance at the following list, each name of 
which is genuine, will illustrate sufficiently 
well the possibilities of nomenclature resting 
with parents in their choice of names for the 
men and women of to-morrow: Edna Broker 
Mothershead, Marian English Earle, Sawyer 
Turner Somerset, Will W. Upp, Nealon Pray 
Daily, Benton Killin Savage, Owen Taylor 
Money, Ima Little Lamb, Broker Husbands 
Hart, R. U. Phelan-Goode, Marie A. Bachelor, 
May Tyus Upp, I. Betty Sawyer, Mabel Eve 
Story, Will Waltz Wither, Waring Green 
Cotes, Iva Winchester Rifle, Etta Lotta Ham- 
mond-Degges, Barber Cutting Mann, Weir 
Sick O’Bryan, Makin Loud Noyes, Hurd Copp 
Cumming, Rodenor Pullman . Karr, ody 
Spies Sourwine, Knott Worth Reading.—Life. 





EDITORIALS. 


An Agreement with Cuba. 


THERE has been scarcely any discus- 
sion in Cuba, so far as we can learn, con- 
cerning the work to be done by the ap- 
proaching Constitutional Convention, ex- 
cept with respect to the question whether 
each province should be a State, and 
those words in the election order which 
call for an agreement as to the relations 
between Cuba and the United States. 
The order directed that there should be 
an election of delegates 
“‘to frame and adopt a constitution for the peo- 
ple of Cuba, and as a part thereof to provide 
for and agree with the Government of the 
United States upon the relations to exist be- 
tween that Government and the Government 
of Cuba.” 

According to common report, nearly all 
of the delegates are unwilling that the 
Constitution shall contain such provision 
or agreement. They should be perfectly 
free, they say, to make a constitution for 


an independent government without the 
restraint to which its international rela- 
tions would, as they imagine, be subjected 


by compliance with this order. The con- 
stitution, they add, is to be adopted not 
by the convention, but by the people, to 
whom it will be submitted ; and they hold 
that the relations between the Cuban Re- 
public and the outside world should be 
determined by negotiations between the 
Cuban Government, hereafter to be cre- 
ated, and ‘the foreign powers. 

Some Cuban politicians assume that 
the order requires the convention to ac- 
cept in the constitution a protectorate 
from the United States, or to give the 
United States power to review all Cuban 
treaties. There is no warrant for either 
assumption in the words of the order. 
Cubans representing the two leading po- 
litical parties on the island have asked 
the Washington Government to remove 
from the order the words to which, objec- 


tion is made, but these are still retained. - 


Reports say that a majority of the dele- 
gates are inclined to ignore them. 

What is the meaning of this part of the 
order? What was our Government’s 
purpose? ,What ought to be the response 
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of the Cuban convention? We are not 
aware that any authoritative explanation 
of its purpose has been given by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. May it not 
have been to remind the Cubans that they 
are under some obligation to the United 
States and ought to seek an agreement 
with our Government as to their future 
relations with the intervening power that 
rescued them from the oppressive and 
cruel rule of Spain? We have promised 
to give them independence, and the prom- 
ise will be faithfully kept; but we have 
also entered into certain obligations for 
the protection of the interests of Spain 
and of Spaniards on the island, and we 
have said to the world that not only an 
independent government, but also .a 
stable one, should be set up in Cuba. 
These promises must be kept. It is the 
duty also of the Washington Govern- 
ment to serve and protect the interests of 
its own people by guarding against an- 
noying and dangerous disorder on the is- 
land hereafter, and by assuring such re- 
forms in Cuba as will put an end to the 
dreadful menace of the introduction of 
yellow fever into our Southern States 
from the cities of the island. The san- 
itary reforms required for our protection 
have not been completed; there has been 
little more than a beginning of the work. 
We are not alarmed by Senator Bey- 
eridge’s recent prediction that the with- 
drawal of American authority from the 
island will be followed by revolution af- 
ter revolution, and by agreements with 
European powers to our disadvantage. 
until at last we shall be compelled to take 
Cuba by force. Recent events on the is- 
land, and the testimony of American com- 
manders there, point to no such fate for 
those who fought so long for liberty. The 
American people have no desire to de- 
prive the Cubans of the liberty which 
they have earned ; but they may fairly ask 
that this liberty shall be exercised with 
due regard for the interests of those by 
the powerful aid of whom it was ob- 
tained. If the Cubans are reminded,of 
this in the unexplained words of the elec- 
tion order, they must admit that the pub- 
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lic. utterances of many of their prominent 
men during the last twelve months have 
warranted a suspicion, at least, that Cu- 
ban obligations to the United States were 
in danger of being forgotten. 

The order does not insist upon a pro- 
tectorate or demand a submission of 
treaties to the Washington Government 
for approval or rejection. It calls for 
an agreement with our Government con- 
cerning the relations to exist between 
Cuba and the United States. It does not 
prescribe the character of those rela- 
tions ; it does not even say that they must 
be friendly. If the Washington Govern- 
ment shall finally refuse to take out the 
words in question, the Cuban convention 
at the beginning of its sessions, with due 
respect for the great power that deserves 
the: respect and gratitude of the Cuban 
people, should appoint a committee to 
ascertain, from our Government its pur- 
pose and: desires, and the nature of the 
agreement -which the President had in 
mind. ‘The convention may be sure that 
the American. people .will not support 
any demand for interference with the Cu- 
ban Republic’s proper freedom of action. 
But until Cubans shall know the real 
meaning and scope :of the order—which 
are not known to the people of this coun- 
try—it, seems ungracious and unneces- 
sary for any Cuban politician to be pranc- 
ing around, breathing fire and slaughter 
and threats of a fresh revolution, because 
he is asked to reach a friendly agreement 
with the nation that spent its blood and 
treasure in driving the Spaniards from 
his island, in order that he might be. free. 


& 
The Army in the Campaign. 


THE Army, which has fondly cherished 
the notion that it was not an object of po- 
litical value despite the’ interference of 
politicians with appointments and the be- 
stowal of. service favors, has come to be 
in this presidential campaign an issue. 
Militarism has, become the companion 
nightmare of imperialism and the trusts. 
The cry against a large standing Army 
\s raised by. vociferous campaigners, and 
profligate expletive finds in.it an attract- 
We target, There is no large standing 
Agny, and there has never been one at 
all in keeping with the demands made 


upon our regular military. ‘There’is no. 
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policy in view which contemplates an 
Army larger than 100,000, a force which 
in our present situation, with important 
distant possessions and a large territory 
at home with varied interests to protect, 
is not excessive. No one knows this bet- , 
ter than the Democratic candidate for 
the presidency, and if elected Mr. Bryan 
will find the Army as indispensable as 
have his predecessors in office. He must 
have realized this even when he wrote 
that passage in his letter accepting the 
nomination to the presidency which con- 
veyed the promise that 
“the establishment of arbitration will insure 
friendly relations between labor and capital 
and render obsolete the growing practice of 
calling in the Army to settle labor troubles.” 
The official records do not sustain any 
such claim as is ' made by Mr. Bryan. 
There is no “ growing practice ” of sum- 
moning the Army for the settlement of 
the disputes between the employed and 
the employer. Since 1877, the year of 
the railroad strikes, the Army has been 
used but twice in labor troubles, and on 
both occasions officials of Mr. Bryan’s 
political party were responsible for the 
employment of the military. The urgent 
need of the presence of troops at those 
times was appreciated by every one con- 
cerned in the preservation of law and or- 
der, although both incidents became the 
treasured butt of politicians. 
One of the instances where the Army 
was employed to suppress disorder re- 
sulting from labor troubles was in Chica- 
go in 1894, when the governor of Illinois 
refused to use available martial force to 
preserve the peace and protect property. 
The menace of the discontented became 


_so threatening and the lawlessness so 
_ bold that the President,a Democrat, made 
_ use of troops stationed at Fort Sheridan 


that-the United States mails might not be 
molested, and that public and private 
property. might be spared from the ravag- 
ing hand of amad mob. Mr. Cleveland’s 
prompt action was effective, altho it en- 
gaged the violent protest of Gov. Altgeld, 
who pretended to see only a wicked at- 
tack on honest labor, in the appearance 
of the regulars. The event passed into 
history with as .little bloodshed, crime. 
and disaster as it did simply because the 
Army was employed. sie 

The only other instance in nearly twen- 
ty-five years when the Army was. em- 
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ployed was in the disturbances in the 
Idaho mining region in 1899. The Demo- 
cratic governor of the State realized the 
inability of local authority to put down 
the riots, which had gone so far as to in- 
clude murder and the destruction of valu- 
able property. He called on the Govern- 
ment at Washington for support, and it 
was given him with effective promptness. 
The troops then employed have remained 
near the scene at the request of the same 


governor, who realizes that the conditions | 


require the presence of the military force. 

These incidents are construed by Mr. 
Bryan as constituting a “ growing prac- 
tice” of employing the Army in settling 


labor troubles. The fiction is convenient- . 


ly maintained in the candidate’s speeches 
wherever he has occasion to bring up the 
bugaboo of “militarism.” At Indianapolis 
he commented on the alleged disposition 


of the Republicans to give a “large - 


Army ” to the laboring man in return for 


the laboring man’s demand for arbitra- 


tion, protection from the black list, larger 
pay and shorter hours. He added a char- 
acteristic disclosure of the nefarious 
scheme of 

“building a fort near every large city and 
using the Army to suppress by force the dis- 
content that ought to be cured by remedial 
legislation.” 

The location of Army garrisons near 
the large cities is an economic policy for 
which Mr. Bryan, and certainly other 
Democrats in Congress, voted. The site 
of “forts,” as Mr. Bryan. ingeniously 
terms the Army posts, has no relation to 
a plot to have the military convenient for 
the restraint of honest -and law-abiding 
workingmen. 

The regular Army has at present an 
enlisted strength of 62,258; it was nearly 
as large in 1799, when it was 49,244; in 
1813, when it was 54,091; in 1814, when 
it was 59,179, and in 1867, when it was 
53,962. The Army has not kept pace 
with the increase of population, growth 
of industry or development of material 
and political interests. It has languished 
mainly by virtue of a theory that a stand- 
ing Army of respectable size was a terror 
to labor and an overpowering burden to 
the taxpayer. There has been, too, a com- 
placent notion that we needed nothing 
but a few troops of indifferent training at 
remote posts to put down Indian revolts. 
Nothing is said of the lawless, who, with- 
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out the interference of the Army, might. 


take advantage of labor troubles and de- 
stroy, loot and kill; nothing is said of the 
demands upon our military force in our 
remote. possessions ; nothing: is said of the 
emergencies such as were presented in 
China—all of which created a greater de- 
mand for an adequate army, which, altho 
of the regular establishment, is quite as 
voluntary in its composition as any volun- 
teer regiment that served in the Spanish 
war or is now serving in the Philippines. 


a 


Pampering the Student, Skimp- 
ing the Professor. — 


THERE have been many explanations 
of “what is the matter” with modern 
education, considered as a preparation for 
modern life. It has been reserved for the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Jones, President of 
Hobart College, to throw a ray of illu- 
mination upon the very focus of mischief. 

Modern life demands that a proportion 
of its educated men shall have a thor- 
ough training in the physical sciences and 
in technical mechanics. This demand is 
met by modern education with great full- 
ness and precision. Modern life demands 
also that some of its educated men shall 
be well trained in the humanities. This 
demand the colleges endeavor to meet 
more adequately than the corresponding 
demand of two or three generations ago 
was met by the educational institutions 
of that time. Instructors in the classical 
languages, in history, in literature, and in 
the moral sciences, are undoubtedly bet- 
ter trained than were the instructors of 
an earlier day. The bibliographical ‘ap- 
pliances of the present are unquestion- 
ably superior. Yet a doubt arises as to 
the actual efficiency of modern humanis- 
tic teaching. Does the college graduate 
of to-day know his Horace and his Iliad, 
to say nothing of his Plato and his Aris- 
totle, as well as his father knew them? 
Can he write as respectable English as 
his father wrote? We do not know. 
Does anybody know? 

Modern life demands, lastly, that all 
of its educated men shall be morally gen- 
uine, straightforward in their intellectual 
life, fearless and untiring in. their citi- 
zenship, sympathetic and rational in their 
humanity. How is this demand met? 
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Perhaps we no longer have in American 
colleges and universities men like Mark 
Hopkins or Tayler Lewis; yet, when we 
remember how easy it is to magnify the 
past while underestimating the present, 
we cannot be too sure that among the 
faithful teachers of our own day there 
are not many who are rendering a noble 
service of moral inspiration, while im- 
parting intellectual training. Every now 
and then we are startled to learn that we 
have lost from our ranks a man of the 
quality of President Francis A. Walker, 
who certainly will be remembered for 
his personal power over men, not less 
than for his other qualities. 

Nevertheless, the complaint is heard, 
and it grows louder and harsher, that the 
educated men of to-day are becoming a 
class apart, unsympathetic with the great 
popular movements of the time, cynical 
and indifferent in spirit; and that they 
are giving. themselves over to luxurious 
ease. In proof of these charges atten- 
tion is drawn to the circumstance that, 
relatively to other occupations, the most 
highly trained and intellectually com- 
petent teachers are wretchedly under- 
paid. It is alleged that the community 
seems to have no sense of the true worth 
of the intellectual life. Men will give 
money to erect handsome and costly 
academic buildings on condition that the 
donors’ names are suitably inscribed, but 
they do not willingly contribute much to 
the salary list or to the endowment of 
pure research. 

This indictment may be exaggerated, 
but it is not essentially false. It contains 
too large a measure of truth to be set 
aside by those who’ wish to look at these 
matters seriously. All such will thank 
Dr. Jones for his fearless exposure of 
conditions which can have no other out- 
come than the increase of whatever real- 
ity of evil may now exist in the relations 
of wealth to the intellectual life. 
casion of Dr. Jones’s remarks was a din- 
ner of the Schoolmasters’ Club in this 
city last week, and the state of things 
which he denounced may best be de- 
scribed in his own phrase as an increas- 
ing luxury and extravagance among 
American college students ; 


“ A parasitic luxury, out. of all propertion 
to the age, attainments and producing powers 
of its beneficiaries. . A maintenance of 
costly club houses by students, entering col- 
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lege as freshmen with all the expensive tastes 
of the metropolitan clubmen, while faculties 
and instructors are underpaid.” 

This is exactly the biggest and the 
most dangerous evil in modern education, 
and no college official has ever before so 
precisely described it. The relativity of 
things it is which shapes mind and char- 
acter, and the disproportion between the 
income of the student, available for lux- 
ury, and that of the professor, available 
for the cultivation of intellectual inter- 
ests, must inevitably foster a practical ma- 
terialism which is the beginning of moral 
and social decay. College days should 
be days of discipline, not of indulgence. 
We need not go back to the hardships of 
the New England college a century ago, 
but that touch of austerity which lends 
dignity to life and sanity to our moral 
judgments should be preserved. It is a 
topsy-turvy moral world in which the 
freshman fares better than the fellow, 
the undergraduate better than the mas- 
ters and the doctors at whose feet he pro- 
fesses to sit. Rich men should begin to 
ask themselves in all seriousness whether, 
for the sake of their sons, if for no other 
reason, the time has not come to cut down 
the income of the boys and to increase 
that of the professors. 


2 
No Retreat from China. 


THE dominant note of the meeting of 
the American Board in St. Louis last 
week was, No Retreat from China. To 
be sure, one entire mission, that in the 
province of Shansi, had been obliterated 
during the year by the massacre of every 
member of it on the field, fifteen persons 
in all, while three others had been 
slaughtered at Paoting-fu, and scores of 
others had been forced to flee, and hun- 
dreds, probably, of the Chinese converts 
had been killed for refusing to recant. 
But that has made no difference in the 
purpose of the missionaries or their sup- 
porters at home. After a brief interrup- 
tion the work will be resumed; the mis- 
sionaries will return; the surviving con- 
verts will be gathered again with fresh 
hope because of the assurance that their 
enemies are finally overthrown, and that 
China is ready at last to welcome, and not 
resist, the advance of Western civiliza- 
pan and the teachings of the Christian 

aith, 
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The meeting at St. Louis was timed 
so as just to allow the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries who had fled from Kalgan 
across the desert through Mongolia to 
Siberia, as well as of those who had been 
besieged in Peking. They told the story 
of their adventures and escape, and we 
expect next week to publish an account, 
such as has not yet been given to the pub- 
lic, by one of the party, of the flight from 
Kalgan and the perilous and difficult 
journey to the Russian frontier. Those 
that live will go back, for there is no dis- 
couragement in this campaign. The 
Boxer outbreak, aided by the reigning 
Manchu dynasty, is the last supreme ef- 
fort of old conservatism to shut out the 
light, and the combined advance of en- 
lightenment and civilization will now be 
unhindered. 

It is no longer pardonable to speak of 
the missionaries as the cause of the out- 
break. Every one now knows better. 
They are foreigners, and so are not loved, 
but the mad passion against foreign 
devils has been of political and commer- 
cial origin. It has been the business of 
the missionaries to make friends, not 
enemies ; to avoid, not create, difficulties ; 
to allay, and not stir up, prejudice. It is 
not they who have disturbed cemeteries 
by their railroads; who have aroused the 
dragon under ground by their excava- 
tions from mines; who have destroyed 
towns and seized ports. They have been 
purely men of peace, and they have 
gained multitudes of converts. These 
converts have proved their sincerity with 
their lives, and the names of a multitude 
of Chinese martyrs will long honor the 
history of the Chinese church. 

It now looks as if there might be a 
counter-revolution against the Empress 
starting in Southern China. Whether it 
is in the interest of the young Emperor, 
who is known as a reformer, or whether 
its purpose is to put an end to the rule of 
the whole Manchu dynasty, we do not 
know. It may bring a severer retribu- 
tion to the Empress and her advisers than 
even the European Powers desire. The 
humiliation of the Empress and her court 
is complete. They are now exiles in that 
very province of Shansi where the Amer- 
ican Board’s missionaries were all 
slaughtered by their orders, and are try- 
ing to flee further on intoShensi. Against 
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them their own subjects are now in fe- 
bellion, and for their return to power 
they are dependent on the forbearance 
of the nations whose envoys they tried to 
kill, and whose citizens they slew by the 
score. In some way we hope that China 
may be spared the new calamity of a rey- 
olution which shall involve the nation in 
war between the conservative party and 
the reformers. The Empress must go 
into retirement, but it is to be hoped that 
the reformers will somehow make terms 
with the Emperor who sympathizes so 
fully with their purpose. 


ad 


The Lesson of Art. 


Goop critics generally condemn what 
is known as didactic fiction—that is, fic- 
tion written with the main purpose of 
conveying a moral and making a polem- 
ical impression on the reader. It is un- 
derstood that true art is based upon the 
processes of nature, that it is governed 
by a law similar to that which rounds the 
spheres, forms the crystals, moves the 
wind-currents, sprouts the seeds and 
brings forth plant, flower’and friut. As 
the form, countenance and character of a 
human being are developed, so is evolved 
the work of the genuine artist. 

Nature is the model, not to be copied, 
that would be mere photography, but for 
use as a reference in the matter of hold- 
ing fast to life. The law of nature is the 
law of art. Every natural organism, 
whether vegetable or animal, doubtless 
conveys a lesson. If we study it we 
learn something useful, something en- 
lightening, something that strengthens 
the mind and the soul. Science recog- 
nizes this value of nature-study and ap- 
plies it to material uses. But there ap- 
pears a wide difference between the ex- 
istence of illuminating facts and the di- 
dactic arrangement of those facts. Na- 
ture is inexorable and inevitable in its op- 
erations if left to itself. 

But just here arises the stumbling- 
block over which the critics are apt to 
fall. Naturalism neglects the fact that 
nature can be modified, trained, deflected 
from its course. Indeed the whole prog- 
ress of human civilization has been a de- 
flection. Not only has man consciously 
pulled himself away from nature’s im- 
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perious limitations; he has forced min- 
erals, plants, animals, the liquids, the 
gases and a vast number of natural sub- 
stances and agencies to rearrange them- 
selves and combine to aid him in defeat- 
ing the so-called inexorable cruelties of 
natural law. He has demonstrated that 
human genius is superior to nature’s 
genius, that art can easily pass beyond 
the limit of the natural model. Man 
cannot create an organism, neither can 
nature create oue; but in new and orig- 
inal combinations of existing things man 
easily leads nature. He has originated 
new flowers and fruits, new mineral ar- 
rangements, new combinations of forces, 
new Channels for energies dormant until 
he awoke them from eons of helplessness. 

Naturalism refuses to observe and real- 
ize all this. It is content to deal with 
what remains of man after everything 
that he has accomplished by the applica- 
tion of genius through long ages of la- 
bor has been eliminated. It takes the an- 
cient crude germ rather than the highly 
developed modern fruit. We are told 
that the luscious orange was once a mere 
insignificant and unpalatable berry. Its 
development has been forced by art. Man 
is not less improved, as compared with 
his natural state, than the orange. And 
there is a tremendous lesson in this fact 
which the artist in fiction cannot afford 
to evade or neglect. But‘’in remember- 
ing it he must not preach from it as a 
text. No more is it legitimate for the fol- 
lower of realism or naturalism to make 
polemical use of the ancient remnant of 
beastliness in man. 

The highest art speaks in terms of the 
best life; it recognizes the progress of 
civilization, the development of the hu- 
man race; it embodies the prevailing as- 
piration of humanity; and at the same 
time it does not avoid dealing with the 
polluting element which has so far proved 
ineradicable. The art of life, as we may 
say, has shown itself in a steady lifting 
process by which the human being as an 
intellectual and moral organism has been 
slowly but surely reformed, purified, en- 
tiched and strengthened. The art of fic- 
tion should begin at the top of life, not at 
the bottom, and pass forward to the limit 
of justly imaginable development. The 
inevitable lesson of art arises out of a 
true conception of life, which grows up- 
ward, not downward, 
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A Wail from France. 


Because M. Urbain Gohier is reputed 
the bitterest anti-Clerical editor in France, 
our readers will considerably discount 
his pessimism as to conditions there. To 
him the most beneficent of all events in 
French history was the Revolution a hun- 
dred years ago, which interdicted monas- 
tic vows, shut up the convents, dispersed 
the monks and nuns, and confiscated to 
the State the ecclesiastical property. The 
immense increase, of late, of ecclesiastical 
power and property fills him with alarm. 
He would be glad to see a new revolu- 
tion do the old work. 

Of course, this is impossible under a 
republic. Religious liberty must go 
hand in hand with civil liberty. Churches 
and religious orders must have the right 
to exist and to work, and, under due lim- 
itation and supervision, to acquire and 
manage property. This is what liberty 
means. 

Nor is the danger yet so extreme as M. 
Gohier thinks. If the ecclesiastical prop- 
erty is greater than it was before the Rev- 
olution, so is the population greater, and 
the general wealth; while the value of 
money has decreased. There is vastly 
more wealth outside of the Church cof- 
fers and Church lands as well as within 
them. This danger does not appeal to 
French statesmen or economists general- 
ly. To be sure, there, as well as here, the 
property which a church or a convent ac- 
quires is not dispersed by death, like pri- 
vate property ; but neither is the property 
of a public library or hospital. These 
great public institutions, on the whole, 
represent advantage to the community; 
and when they become too strong the 
State can restrain their increase by taxa- 
tion and other means. Our readers well 
know that we have favored taxation of 
all property, whether ecclesiastical or be- 
nevolent, not owned by the State. 

If the Church in France has great in- 
fluence in education, it is because the peo- 
ple wish it so. No one is compelled to 
send his children to an _ ecclesiastical 
school; but neither shall he be denied 
permission to do so. If the free public 
schools are better than the ecclesiastical 
schools, they will educate better men who 
will control the destiny of the nation; if 
the ecclesiastical schools are the better, 
they ought to have the greater patronage, 
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Their character and success is greatly to 
their credit and to the credit of the 
Church. 

The same consideration affects the in- 
fluence of the Church in the French army 
and among the so-called aristocracy. If 
the Church has the energy and the faith 
to press its ideas, while its enemies are 
heedless and dull, then let it win, say we. 
For we believe in the success of the most 
earnest and energetic. If right has not 
the energy of wrong, if truth is too stupid 
to cope with error, then let it go under. 
Truth will never fail in the long run. It 
has more native force than falsehood, and 
it asks no favor and makes no excuses. 
M. Gohier’s note of discouragement is al- 
most fatal to his cause; if it be right, why 
should it lack faith in final success? 

M. Gohier’s view is very one sided. So 
is that of the dominant party among the 
French ecclesiastics, who believe that af- 
ter the Exposition will come the end of 
the Republic which has no friends. It 
has a host of friends, and was never 
stronger than it is to-day. The strength 
of the busy, turbulent, really anti-Papal 
Assumptionist party in the Catholic 
Church of France represented by La 
Croix is much overrated. Outside of 
both the Assumptionist Clericals and the 
anti-Clericals of L’ Aurore, and M. Go- 
hier, is the larger mass of sober, patriotic 
Frenchmen, who have had a generation 
of the Republic and love it. And behind 
them both is the force of intelligence and 
the might of free utterance of truth, 
which are conservative of popular gov- 
ernment and which will maintain it in 
France. ee : 


The Selfishness That Destroys 


SEEKING happiness, it has been said, 
is the chief business of life. A defini- 
tion of happiness, however, might not 
prove generally acceptable were this 
proposition admitted. What one person 
longs for most as the quintessence of all 
delights would be, to some other restless 
pursuer of life’s flitting will o’ the wisp, 
not in the least attractive. It is a uni- 
versal complication of the case of two 
farmers whose fields lay side by side. 
One of them was praying for rain be- 
cause his growing corn was suffering on 
account of drought; the other just as 


feelingly and insistently prayed for dry 
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weather so that he could save his fresh- 
mown hay. Indeed a moment’s thought 
shows us that personal happiness is a rel- 
ative quantity. Each individual, while 
he has the clear right to seek his own 
comfort, is so connected with all other 
individuals that he can never reckon his 
own possibilities without reference to 
that large and complicated factor known 
as the rights of others. This is very 
trite; but it breaks out afresh, and often 
with a startling explosion, all along life’s 
way. A blind pursuit of happiness ends 
invariably in a closed alley where the 
eager runner bumps against a wall. 

Selfishness is natural and, to a certain 
limit, proper. The lower animals show 
us what the simplest form of it is. Birds 
and beasts are not wholly selfish; as if 
unconsciously, they make great sacri- 
fices of their individual comfort. They 
often give us fine examples of heroic self- 
forgetfulness. We, however, must bat- 
tle with self-consciousness, which is at 
once the greatest friend and most in- 
vulnerabie enemy of the spirit of right- 
doing. We are not mere engines set in 
motion by instinct. At every step we are 
aware of our duty to ourselves and others 
as well as perfectly conscious of the evil 
necessarily consequent whenever we 
snatch at the expense of another what we 
desire for ourselves. And it is the hard- 
est task of life to lift our souls above the 
complications of interest and the press- 
ing claims of personal ambition and long- 
ing into the clear air of righteousness. 
We know that each of us must, to a suf- 
ficient extent at least, be selfish. We can- 
not literally give all that we have to the 
poor. This would freeze us and starve 
us. We must provide’ for our own 
household. Even the birds know this. 
And yet we well apprehend that there is 
somewhere a golden line of conduct 
where selfishness should give way to 
generous self-effacement in the presence 
of an imperious and beautiful duty to 
others. 

And this golden line coincides with 
the only happiness attainable by our own 
efforts. The smack of a generous and 
charitable deed done for pure love of 
righteousness and out of unselfish hu- 
man sympathy will never grow stale in 
the heart of the doer. But even this hap- 
piness must be desultory, sporadic, ac- 
cidental, so long as we do not honestly 
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seek it and adequately comprehend the 
universal significance of human duty. In 
religious activities, in social relations, in 
political responsibilities there is no place 
for personal selfishness. We must not 
pray for profit at the expense of others; 
we must not strive to rise socially by the 
destruction of other people’s stairways; 
we must not vote for men or measures 
merely to serve our individual ends. This 
is the selfishness that destroys. 


w 
An Unreasonable Complaint. 


THERE may be just as good a reason 
for federating the Catholic societies as 
for federating the women’s clubs ; but the 
reason put in the foreground, to protect 
the Catholics of the country against po- 
litical wrongs, is not substantiated by the 
specifications. 

The first of these generally is, that our 
Government has treated the Catholic 
Church badly in the matter of Indian con- 
tract schools. On the face of it this does 
not seem justified, considering that the 
Catholic Indian schools received more 
than their share of public money, and 
have kept receiving it longer than other 
religious schools. But let us hear what 
the Rev. Dr. F. H. Wall, of this city, 
President of the Catholic Young Men’s 
National Union, said on this subject 
when the matter of federation was in 
discussion. His speech is in all the Cath- 
olic papers, and begins thus: 

“There is no doubt that the Catholics are 
discriminated against, altho they simply 
demand their rights under the Constitution. 
Take, for example, the Indian school question. 
this Government entered into a solemn cove- 
nant with the authorities to the effect that if 
the Church established, built and equipped 
schools and furnished teachers the v- 
ernment would maintain them. This agree- 
ment has not been lived up to by the United 
States. Other religious denominations that 
built schools have relinquished those schools 
to the State. The Catholics will not do this 
and still keep on teaching, altho the appro- 
priation for the schools which the Government 
makes yearly is very small and is yearly de- 
creasing. Soon, probably, the appropriation 
will be mil.” 

Now the simple fact is that there never 
has been any such “ solemn covenant.” 
It is not true that an “agreement has 
not been lived up to by the United 
States.” We challenge Mr. Wall or 
Bishop McFaul to give us the text of 
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such an agreement or covenant. They 
cannot do it. The facts are these: 

During the period from 1880 to 1890 
every encouragement was given by the 
Indian Office to religious societies to es- 
tablish schools for and among Indians. 
Government appropriations were not suf- 
ficient to keep up with the educational 
openings among Indians and the Indian 
Office was hampered by legislative re- 
strictions as to the amount to be ex- 
pended for buildings, the amount to be 
expended on each building, the amount 
that might be expended for employees 
and the political considerations which in- 
fluenced the appointment of employees. 
Moreover, the missionary societies had 
had long experience in school work 
among undeveloped races, and knew 
what to do and how to do it better than 
the Government did. 

Therefore, when a religious organiza- 
tion, Protestant or Catholic, came to the 
Indian Office, and said, “ There is a good 
opening for a school at such a place. If we 
put up buildings and start one, will you 
help us in the running of the school ?” 
the customary reply was, in effect: “ Yes, 
gladly; we will enter into contract with 
you for housing, teaching and boarding 
so many pupils at so much per capita 
per annum.” Often mission schools al- 
ready established among Indians which 
had hitherto been entirely supported by 
mission funds, came to the Government 
and asked for a similar contract, which 
was granted. The contracts were never 
for more than a year. A renewal was 
never guaranteed ; but if the school were 
properly conducted a renewal could be 
confidently expected. 

So matters went on until the Govern- 
ment found that in 1892 it was expending 
$611,000—more than one-fourth of its 
entire Indian school expenditure—on 
schools carried on by private parties, 
while meantime it had been getting into 
shape its own school system, which had 
become greatly enlarged, and was being 
well organized and efficiently admin- 
istered. Then a halt was called on the 
application of public money to private 
enterprises. But in order to do no in- 
justice due notice was given both by the 
Secretary of the Interior and by Con- 
gress in 1894 that Government aid to 
contract schools would be gradually 
withdrawn. Moreover, the Indian Of- 
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fice has offered to assume any school 
which a society should be unwilling or 
unable to carry on. without Government 
aid, and to pay such society a fair valua- 
tion for the plant. Several missionary 
schools, both: Catholic and Protestant, 
have been thus turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The gradual reduction in Government 
assistance has. covered a period of six 
years, ending the 3oth of last June. No 
society or religious body has any ground 
for complaint of broken faith on the part 
of the Government in its treatment of 
mission schools among Indians. The 
complaints of Bishop McFaul and the 
Rev. Mr. Wall are utterly without basis, 
and are liable, and are apparently in- 
tended, to stir up religious enmity among 
our citizens. 

J 


A member of an 
anti-vivisection so- 
ciety would hardly 


Experiments with 
Malaria 


object to a man’s volunteering to have 


experiments tried upon himself, and that 
is what has been done in England by a 
son of Dr. Manson, who first discovered 
that malaria was caused by the bite of 
that variety of mosquito called Ano- 
pheles. The most complete experiments 
on the subject have just been carried on, 
under the direction of the English Co- 
lonial Secretary Chamberlain, in Italy. 
There is a portion of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, ninety miles by forty, in which it 
is regarded as practically impossible to 
live on account of the Roman fever. Two 
physicians of the School of Tropical 
Medicine were sent to Italy, where with 
an Italian artist and two Italian servants 
they took up their residence in a mos- 
quito-proof building in the worst part of 
the Campagna. These insects do not 
bite in the daytime, and it is safe then to 
be abroad; but for an hour before sun- 
set till an hour after sunrise throughout 
the summer and autumn these five men 
kept themselves behind screens, carefully 
constructed. At the beginning of Oc- 
tober an examination of their blood, as 
well as their medical record, showed that 
they were in perfect health, not having 
suffered at all from the fever. This 
would seem to be a very strong evidence 
in favor of the possibility of avoiding the 
malaria by simply fighting the mos- 
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quitoes. But a more complete demon- 
stration was then made. Italian mos- 
quitoes were hatched from eggs, and 
then allowed to have access to infected 
persons. They were then taken in cages 
to England, and the son of Dr. Manson 
there allowed himself to be bitten a num- 
ber of times by them. Some time after 
he was bitten he was attacked by head- 
ache, bone-ache, lassitude and loss of ap- 
petite, with a rise of temperature to 102 
degrees. Two days later there was a dis- 
tinct intermission, when high fever set 
in, followed with a temperature of 104 
degrees and delirium, which was relieved 
during the night by profuse perspiration. 
The same symptoms recurred again, and 
on examination the parasites were found 
in his blood, the parasites being ob- 
served by competent physicians, and the 
nature of the illness was verified. It is 
then proved that immunity from fever 
will ‘be secured by excluding the infected 
mosquitoes, and it will be communicated, 
in the absence of any other possible 
cause, by suffering them to feed upon a 
healthy person. The result of this ex- 
periment will help the solution of the dif- 
ficulty about living in the Campagna as 
well as on the African coast. 


st 


The Ceal The willingness of the min- 
Strike  °TS in their convention last 
week to accept the offer of the 

operators of a ten per cent. increase of 
wages, provided that the “ sliding scale” 
should be abolished in the two coal dis- 
tricts where it is now employed, and that 
the ten per cent. increase should remain 
in force till next April, is to be com- 
mended. The “ sliding scale ” is a more 
or less inhuman method of determining 
wages. Wages should be a fixed item 
when an employer is reckoning the cost 
of production, and we have no doubt 
that the future will see this recognized in 
statutes as is now the case in Victoria, 
Australia. The consumer should never 
be: able to force the price of labor down 
below the living wage. As to the miners’ 
demand that the advance of ten per cent. 
offered by the operators shall remain 
in force for at least six months, that, we 
believe, cannot be refused by the oper- 
ators without their practical admission 
that the ten per cent. concession is simply 
a temporary sop to stop the strike. The 
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miners have wisely not at this time de- 
manded the recognition of the union. 
That chief cause of friction being re- 
moved, the operators should at once com- 
ply with the other reasonable demands of 
the men. Otherwise, the blame for the 
continuance of the strike will be clearly 


theirs. 
x] 


Our people are not accus- 
tomed to hear from a can- 
didate for the Presidency 
in a public address such an attack as this 
upon the leaders of the opposing party : 
“The Republican managers will buy every 
vote that can be bought. They will coerce 
every vote that can be coerced. They will 
intimidate every laboring man who can be 
intimidated. They will bribe every election 
judge who can be bribed. They will corrupt 
every count that can be corrupted.” 
These were the words of Mr. Bryan at 
Salem last week. Such wild and reck- 
less charges are sometimes made in the 
heat of a campaign by the small fry ora- 
tors of a party. We expect better things 
from the head of a great party’s ticket, a 
higher regard for the dignity of the of- 
fice to which he aspires, a better sense of 
the proprieties. Mr. Bryan, in these at- 
tacks as well as in his recent attempts to 
excite class hatred, falls to a plane lower 
a any he has been found upon hereto- 
ore. 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Decline 
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One of the New York 
papers in a recent issue 
made a sharp attack on 
the missionaries for their claims for in- 
demnity for themselves and for the na- 
tive Christians. The attack was most 
unjustifiable, for it was based upon abso- 
lute misapprehension, if not misstatement. 
No claims for indemnity have as yet been 
formulated by: any missionary society, 
and we must recall the action taken re- 
cently by a conference in this city of the 
officers and members of the mission 
boards recommending that no such claims 
be made, but that should the United 
States Government present a request for 
a statement of losses, that statement 
should be made in the most con- 
servative manner. As far as the na- 
tive Christians are concerned, it would 
by mo means be unreasonable that they 


The Indemnity 
Question 
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should be included in view of the service 
that they rendered in the defense of the 
legations. It is the universal testimony 
of the foreigners that but for their labor 
it would have been impossible to resist 
the attacks of the Chinese troops. Now 
that the rescue is complete, to leave them 
despoiled and at the mercy of those who 
hate them would be very poor return for 
a very signal service. It would undoubt- 
edly be unwise to call for indemnity for 
all the native Christians who have suf- 
fered throughout the Empire, but those 
who shared the privations and labor of 
the Peking siege ought not to be left un- 
indemnified. 
as 


The _ characteristics of 
French newspapers are de- 
scribed in a very lively way 
by Dr. D. S. Phelan in his editorial letters 
from Paris to his St. Louis Catholic 
newspaper. These letters partake very 
much of the style of the leaders in the 


French 
Newspapers 


French papers, being written in the first 


person singular and without any reserve 
in the way of sharpness or vigor. Here 
is a specimen: 

“ There is but one Protestant paper of any 

note—the Temps. It is like all Protestant pa- 
pers, stupid, four hundred years behind the 
time and as aimless as a toad.” 
There is only one great clerical paper in 
France, he says, La Croix, until recent- 
ly conducted, and still inspired, by the 
Assumptionist Fathers. He thus de- 
scribes it: 

“Tt is a most fiery, sensational, reckless 

sheet, whose sole policy is to fight the Devil 
with fire. With the Assumptionists the Devil 
is the Republic and his imps are the Jews 
and Free Masons.” 
The old Univers, formerly conducted by 
Louis Veuillot, has lost its prestige, in 
part because it has supported the policy 
of Leo XIII loyally and favors the main- 
tenance of the Republic. He says: 

“Leo XIII is not taken as political mentor 

by the Catholics of France. I think 
the policy of the Holy See wise. . But 
wise or unwise, the French Catholics would 
have none of it.” 
The Jews, he says, have lost their control 
of the Paris press, having now only one 
paper of consequence, the Aurore, all the 
others being intensely anti-Semitic. 
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The two great orators of the cam- 
paign are Mr. Bryan and -Governor 
Roosevelt, and we can hardly say which 
draws the greater crowds or stirs up 
the greater enthusiasm. The Democrats 
are feeling not a little injured that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt should have forsaken the 
duties of his office and left the Empire 
State Governorless all these weeks, but 
we have not observed that the interests 
of the State have suffered or that the Re- 
publicans who elected him have com- 
plained. Indeed, he was nominated, we 
remember, just that he might make as 
rattling a campaign as Mr. Bryan could. 
and he has done it. To criticise him for 
doing what he was nominated for against 
his will is poor business. 

ws 


There is a difference between fanatics 
and fools, to the credit of the former. 
The Boxers are fanatics. They terribly 
believe their doctrine, and will-risk death 
to propagate it. So are the Mormon 
missionaries fanatics, and the Dowie 
Zionists who were painted and tarred at 
Mansfield, Ohio. But the followers of 
the Mahatma delusion, of the Theo- 
sophical prophets, and of the Moslem 
“Truth Knowers,” who, led by Abdul 
Kerim, “Prince of Egypt,” had their 
headquarters in Kenosha, Wis., have no 
right to be dignified as fanatics. Abdul 
is now reported to have decamped, tak- 
ing with him the contributions of his 
deluded followers, mostly women. 

a 


One would think that the German Em- 
peror would get tired of putting men in 
prison for comments on himself, yet 
during this past week he has sentenced 
a Berlin editor to six months’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress, a laborer from Ham- 
burg for the same term, and a porter 
from Marburg, a deaf mute from Dus- 
seldorf, and a laborer from Beuthen for 
terms of from one year to four months. 


The editor’s crime was that he differed 


from his Imperial master in regard to 
the policy to be used in China. As to the 
porter, the laborer and the deaf+mute, 
there are no statements of the detail of 
the crime. Germany is a free country! 
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If the North Pole remains undiscov- 
ered, it will not be for lack of effort. 
Here we have another expedition planned 
by Mr. Ziegler, an American capitalist 
of this city, and to be conducted by Mr. 
Evelyn B. Baldwin, who was a member 
of the Peary expedition in 1893-94 
and of the Walter-Wellman expedition 
to Franz-Josef land in 1898-99. Two 
ships, it is said, are to be used, one to act 
as messenger, one to remain as near the 
party as possible and furnish any needed 
relief. Both are to be of special con- 
struction, and while the general plan is 
to start the expedition next summer, this 
fact may necessitate delay. 


wd 


Sir Thomas Lipton will try again, next 
year, to win the “ America’s ” Cup. His 
challenge has been received with many 
expressions of satisfaction and pleasure 
by American yachtsmen, and all others 
on this side of the Atlantic who take an 
interest in the international yacht races. 
Our yachtsmen have never met a more 
manly opponent. We hope they will 
keep the Cup by victory”in a contest 
marred by no disabling accident ; but if it 
must be given up, the natural regret of 
Americans will be tempered by a feeling 
of satisfaction that it will be taken away 
by a gentleman whose bearing has made 
all of them his friends. 


rad 


One of the most beautiful protests 
against the sectarian spirit which we have 
known has been the retention of Mr. D. 
Willis James as Vice-President. of the 
American Board, himself a Presbyterian, 
while the Board is Congregational. 
When Dr. Storrs resigned the Presidency 
of the Board Mr. James resigned his of- 
fice, but he was re-elected then and again 
last year. This year he renewed his res- 
ignation on the plea of ill health, and the 
Board felt compelled reluctantly to ac- 
cept it. He has been one of the most lib- 
eral supporters of this and many other 
good causes, and is one of their wisest ad- 
visers. 





FINANCIAL. 


Financial Crisis in Brazil. 


BRAZIL is suffering from severe finan- 
cial disturbance, the immediate cause of 
which has been the suspension since Sep- 
tember 15th of three banks in Rio, three 
in Para, and one in Santos. The most im- 
portant of these institutions is the Bank 
of the Republic, which is not officially a 
Government bank, but for some years has 
been very closely related to the Govern- 
ment. This is the only one of the seven 
that has definitely assigned, the others 
having suspended payment of checks for 
a period of sixty days, as permitted by 
Brazilian law. The aggregate capital and 
surplus of these institutions was about 
$42,000,000, the Bank of the Republic 
standing in the list for more than half of 
this sum. The history of the decline of 
this bank and of its relations with the 
Government is somewhat complicated, 
and we shall not recount it here; but it 
may be pointed out that the financial dis- 
turbance caused by or associated with the 
fall of the bank furnishes an object les- 
son as to the effect of fluctuations in the 
gold value of an inflated paper currency. 
The gold milreis of Brazil is worth about 
54 cents; the paper milreis, the value of 
which was sustained in the years when 
the issues of paper were reasonably re- 
stricted, was worth in March last only 14 
cents, as shown by exchange on London. 
The real value of it has declined with the 
increase of paper issues. Since the fall 
of the Empire the quantity of paper, both 
the State issues and the bank notes, has 
been greatly enlarged, rising from the 
neighborhood of. 200,000,000 milreis to 
708,000,000 milreis in 1895, and 787,000,- 
000 in 1898. In March last the lowest 
point in the depreciation of the paper 
milreis was reached, the exchange value 
then being about 14 cents, or only a little 
more than one-fourth of the value of the 
gold currency unit of the same name. An 
attempt was made a little more than a 
year ago to place the Government 
finances on a firmer foundation, by means 
of a law requiring the creation of a re- 
demption and reserve fund in gold and 
forbidding further issues of paper. Be- 
fore there could be a good beginning un- 
der that law, however, there took place a 
wild speculation in exchange, and the 
banks, it is asserted, were the leading op- 


erators in this speculative movement. 
The exchange value of the paper milreis 
rose from 14 cents to 29 cents, in July, . 
and then fell back to 20 cents. Thus to 
the disadvantages of great depreciation 
caused mainly by inflation were added 
those imposed by sharp and wide fluctua- 
tion. We hear only of the difficulties into 
which the banks have fallen, and noth- 
ing about the injury suffered by the peo- 


. ple, especially by the agriculturists and 


the workingmen. They are the chief suf- 
ferers in Brazil, just as the farmers and 
the workingmen here would be affected 
most injuriously if the gold standard 
should be overthrown and the purchasing 
power of the currency unit greatly re- 
duced by unlimited Populist issues of 
notes or unlimited Bryanite coinage of 
fifty-cent dollars. 


At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Western National Bank, held last 
week, David H. Moffat, of Denver, Col., 
was elected a Director. Mr. Moffat is 
President of the First National Bank of 
Denver, and one of the most prominent 
men of Colorado. For many years he has 
been a Director of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. His influence in the 
financial world extends over the East as 
well as the West, and he is well known to 
New York business men. 


....The Trust Company of New York, 
of which Willis S. Paine, ex-Bank Su- 
perintendent of the State of New York, is 
President, will absorb the New Century 
Trust Company, of which Amzi L. 
Barber was the chief organizer. The 
capital of the Trust Company of New 
York is one million dollars, surplus one 
million and total resources over five mil- 
lion dollars. Of the two million dollars 
capital and surplus, over one and one- 
half million lollars are invested in United 
States and New York City bonds. The 
trustees of the Trust Company of New 
York include such well-known names as 
Geo. W. Quintard, William A. Brewer, 
Jr., James Talcott, Charles E. Sprague, 
Daniel A. Heald, Colgate Hoyt, Warner 
Van Norden, Amzi L. Barber and Isaac 
E. Gates. 

....Dividend announced: 

N. Y. Security & Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per 
cent., payable Nov. Ist. 
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INSURANCE. 


The Northwestern Life of 
Chicago. 


Our last mention of this association 
—which should be carefully distin- 
guished from the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, of Milwaukee, Wis.—left it in the 
hands of Mr. C. E. Mabie, who had 
joined it to the Iowa Life, had also ac- 
quired the old National of the United 
States, and, as had been expected, was 
about to acquire also the American 
Union of this city, but the refusal of the 
Department to admit the National 
checked the plan. Quite recently, a new 
turn was given the affair by turning the 
Northwestern over to the Mutual Re- 
serve, leaving the National on Mr. Ma- 
bie’s hands. ; 

The Northwestern, like other assess- 
ment concerns, had sowed the wind and 
was beginning to reap accordingly. As 


Mr. Mabie explained to the members, 
he found it with about a million of 4 per 


cent. assets, whereas it should have had 
over twelve millions; ‘its outstanding 
risks were a third more than its pre- 
miums could carry, and no reserve worth 
mentioning was being accumulated. So 
he proposed to bring the members down 
to date, in effect, by attaching a lien to 
their policies, which was just and neces- 
sary, under the circumstances. But 
they objected and dallied, as was nat- 
ural. In polite circumlocution, he calls 
this “the disregard or incredulous man- 
ner in which the policyholders treat rec- 
ommendations proposed by the manage- 
ment looking to the correcting of an evil 
or unsound method which time may have 
developed,” and this is “ the greatest ob- 
stacle that confronts the management of 
any insurance company.” Of any that 
has gone wrong and gotten into trouble, 
certainly; for then confidence is dis- 
placed by doubt and suspicion. Still, 
more than two-thirds of the outstanding 
Northwestern line had been so arranged, 
and he desired to get the matter disposed 
of. Accordingly he made a contract 
with the Mutual Reserve, the only cor- 
poration he found ready to take over the 
Northwestern in a block, and the mem- 
bers of the latter cheerfully assented. 
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The Mutual Reserve, as our readers 
know, has been for several years laboring 
to extricate itself from the troubles in- 
herited from the former administration, 
and get upon the basis of standard rates 
and full reserve. Much has been ac- 
complished ; if the statements and assur- 
ances of the officers are to be trusted, 
substantially the entire task has been and 
the future is secure. We shall be glad 
if this prove so, but are not yet ready to 
consider the society out of question, nor 
are we sure that the acquisition of the 
Northwestern will add strength. 

It has been announced that Mr. Ma- 
bie will join the Mutual Reserve as a 
vice-president, and it is also reported that 
he will personally attend to the National. 
It is even rumored that he claims that 
he could open an office and do business 
here, over the head of the State Depart- 
ment, since the National was chartered 
by Congress. At least, apropos of the 
outcry for Federal supervision made by 
some, the potency of a Congressional 
charter vs. a State authority would raise 
an issue and be an interesting spectacle. 


& 


....Notification from the Department 
of State has come to the Mutual Life 
and the Equitable that the United States 
representative at Berlin has reported a 
conversation with Baron Rheinbaben, 
Prussian Minister of the Interior. These 
two are the companies interested, since 
they voluntarily withdrew from Prussia 
under compulsion, this contradictory 
form of statement expressing the situa- 
tion; the New York Life, having man- 
aged to keep up a Prussian modus vi- 
vendi, is still in that country. President 
McCurdy explained to a Congressional 
committee that there appear to be no 
laws in Prussia, in the American sense, 
but that the Minister of the Interior dic- 
tates as he pleases. So the report now 
from the Government’s Berlin represent- 
ative is that this official authorizes the 
statement that the Mutual and Equitable 
can come back at once, if they wish to 
make application, on compliance with 
the conditions prescribed last spring, of 
that counter propositions can be made. 





